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AHead Start 


1 DON’T KNOW ANYONE WHO’S IN A 

hurry to start the 2016 presidential cam- 
paign, including the men and women 

who hope to be President. But I’m always 
curious to hear what our editor at large 

David von Drehle makes of the new 

tribes, old feuds and sudden plot twists that shape 

the pageant of American politics. In a recent editorial 
meeting, he started talking about the challenge facing 
anyone in either party looking to block Hillary Clin- 

ton’s road to the White House, and I wanted to hear 
more. David makes a persuasive argument that Clin- 
ton doesn’t need to declare a candidacy anytime soon 
because nothing would actually change: she’s already 
giving the speeches, schmoozing the wallets, watering 
the grassroots and tracking which Democrats have 

been naughty or nice. None of which means that she’s | 
unstoppable—only that politics, like life, isn’t fair, 
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BEHIND THE SCENES When Gillian Laub photographed Israeli leader Ariel 
Sharon (see page 17) for Time at his home in Jerusalem in 2005—it would 





players get to play by different rules, and Hillary rules be his last formal photo shoot—she was struck by the controversial leader's 
are ones any aspiring candidate would envy. “grandfatherly” style. “I felt like he was this teddy bear of a man,” she recalls. 

| “He asked ifI was single, and said I should move to Israel, that he had a great 
FEW WESTERNERS KNOW IRAN AS WELL AS ROBIN | shidduch, or match, for me.” Two years later, Laub told the story of her experience 
Wright: her first trip there as a journalist was in 1973, with Sharon at a lecture in New York City, where a woman in the audience 
and she has covered every important milestone since, insisted that she meet her friend—a man whom Laub eventually married. “So 
from the Islamic revolution and the hostage crisis to | the truth is,” says Laub, “he was responsible for me meeting my husband.” 


NOsYHS 


the more recent staring contest with the West over 

Tehran’s nuclear program. But on her most recent trip, | 
Wright sensed a change in Iranians’ attitudes toward NOW ON TIME.COM 
the U.S., a country the Islamic Republic has long re- - oe ie 
garded as the Great Satan. As her story shows, this is 





To celebrate Oscar season, we've compiled traits from 233 past 
Best Picture winners and nominees to help you identify the key 
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not justacha nge of heart: there’s a cold-headed calcu- elements of Oscar-winning plots. Check out our generator 
lation that Iran needs the U.S. or at least needs it not (example below) at time.com/randomoscars. 
~ . . | } 
to be an enemy. That, says Wright, is also true about 
he U.S’s view of Iran. The still difficult nucl The English Mystic 
the U.S.’s view of Iran. There are still difficult nuclear Elizabeth Patient R4 Babe River 


(1998) (1996) (1995) (2003) 
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negotiations ahead, but the two countries have an op- 
portunity to reset their relationship. “For the first time 
we have asense of common interestsandconcernsand | 


a chance to lay old ghosts to rest,” she says. In the 16th century, compassion, jealousy and 
psychoanalysis collide for a mute 


‘a 
4/ star-crossed lover and a Buddhist survivor. 
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Nancy Gibbs, MANAGING EDITOR (1980) 
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leader of as many as 150,000 
Thai protesters, who have 
occupied key districts 
in Bangkok to demand that 
Prime Minister Yingluck 
Shinawatra—who they 
say is corrupt—step down; 
she has thus far refused messaging service 
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accounts 












rights are not 


up for debate’ 


NANCY NORTHUP, president 
and CEO of the Center for 
Reproductive Rights, arguing that 
there should be a federal law 
protecting women’s access to 
abortion, regardless of state policy 





Percentage of uninsured Americans 
who have not used one of the 
Obamacare online marketplaces, 
according to a new study 


68% 





‘l don’t sit around and wait with bated breath.’ 


JOHN KERRY, U.S. Secretary of State, on whether he anticipates Iran will stop supporting the regime of Syrian President Bashar Assad 


‘In that case 
| will become ... 
a fugitive.’ 


AMANDA KNOX, the American exchange 
student who was convicted then acquitted 
of murdering her roommate in Italy, 
saying she would not return to Italy if she’s 
found guilty in her ongoing retrial 
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mocking New 
Jersey Governor 
Chris Christie's 


one of my own 
damn shows.’ 


Amount a flea- 


market shopper 
paid for a Renoir 107-minute 
painting that had apology for the 
been stolen from a traffic jam 


caused by his 


Baltimore museum 
staffers 


in 1951; a judge 
ordered its return 





Sources: Politico; New York Times (2), Today; Late Night With Jimmy Fallon 








Chickens perch on volcanic-ash-covered 


branches in Indonesia's North Sumatra 
province on Jan. 12. A series of eruptions 


by nearby Mount Sinabung recently 
compelled more than 22,000 villagers to 





evacuate their homes. 
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A boy pushes a bicycle near the U.N. mission in Unity State on Jan. 12. Photograph by Mackenzie Knowles-Coursin—AP 


The Explainer What's at Stake in South Sudan 


Peace talks between representatives of President Salva Kiir and his ex-deputy Riek Machar resumed 
in Ethiopia amid pressure to end strife that began on Dec. 15, after Kiir claimed that Machar’s 
loyalists were aiming to overthrow him. Fighting has left at least 1,000 dead and uprooted 350,000. 


> SUDAN’S TROUBLED ECONOMY 
Fighting near oil pipelines 

that flow north to refineries in 
Sudan—for which oil-transit fees 
are a key source of revenue—led 
President Omar Hassan al-Bashir 
to visit South Sudan's capital, 
Juba, to discuss how to help 
repair and protect its oil fields. 


> CHINA’S REGIONAL AMBITIONS 
China has poured billions into 
Africa, including South Sudan. 
It consumes most of the young 
country’s oil exports. Against 
the backdrop of a 20% dip in 
production, a truce could help 
Beijing curb its losses and, more 
broadly, bolster its regional role. 


> TRIBAL RELATIONS 

It’s not yet all-out warfare between 
Kiir’s tribe, the Dinka, and 
Machar’s Nuer, but the refugee 
crisis led regional envoys and the 
U.S. to demand a negotiated cease- 
fire and that Kiir release 11 
political detainees captured after 
the alleged coup plot. 





Roundup 


All the French 
Presidents’ Women 


Reports of an affair between President 
Francois Hollande and actress Julie Gayet 
are just the latest example of political 
leaders testing the French media's 
traditional reluctance to pry into the 
private lives of public figures. 


Félix Faure 
Rumor has it that 
President Faure 
(1895-99) died 
while engaging in 
sexual activities 
with his mistress 
Marguerite at 
the Elysée Palace 
in Paris. 





Valéry Giscard d'Estaing 
Once labeled an “incorrigible 
womanizer,” President Giscard 
d'Estaing (1974-1981) wrote a novel 
titled The Princess and the President 
in 2009 that many considered a 
veiled admission to an affair with 
Princess Diana, which he brushed off. 
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| THE WORLD'S 
| MOST ADMIRED 
PEOPLE 


YouGov and 

the Times of 
London asked 
| nearly 14,000 
| people from13 | 
| nations whom 
they looked | 
up to most. A 

sampling: 


BILL GATES 
'UIS! (No. 1) 
| Microsoft 
chairman 


> 


VLADIMIR 
PUTIN 
RUSSia (No. 3) 


President 


SACHIN 
|  TENDULKAR 
Widia (No.5) | 


Cricket star 








Francois Mitterrand 
Two years before his death 
in 1996, the media reported 
that President Mitterrand 
(1981-1995)—“Francois 
the seducer” to his 
wife Danielle—had 
a daughter with his 
longtime mistress; 
Danielle invited them 
to his funeral. 








By Charlie Campbell and Andrew Katz 


Thai Opposition 
Digs In fora 
Long Protest 


The carnival atmosphere of folk 
bands and fist-pumping orators 
that characterized Operation 
Shutdown Bangkok on Jan. 13 
turned tenser throughout the 
week: tens of thousands of anti 
government protesters swamped 
key intersections across the city, 
renewing their campaign to dis 
lodge Prime Minister Yingluck 
Shinawatra. 

Though popular with the ru 
ral masses in Thailand's north 
east, she is despised by royalists 
and the middle classes of Bang 
kok and the southern provinces. 
They see her as a puppet of her 
brother, former Prime Minister 
Thaksin Shinawatra, who was 
ousted by a military coup in 2006 
and now lives in exile in Dubai. 

The protesters are seeking 
reforms to permanently rid 
Thailand of Thaksin’s influence. 
The government has responded 
by dissolving parliament and 
calling elections for Feb. 2. But 


Briefing 





members of the opposition, 
mindful that Thaksin-backed 
parties have won every ballot 
since 2001 and would likely 
triumph again, have rejected 
this outright. Instead, they are 
seeking to replace Yingluck’s 
government with an unelected 
“people’s council.” They have 
consistently refused the govern 
ment’s offer of talks to break 
the impasse. 

“Yingluck is not good, 
Thaksin is not good. We need 
reform before elections,” one 
protester said. 

Protest leader Suthep Thaug 
suban warned Yingluck to 


Winning bid for a permit— 
Namibia issues a few each 


year—sold at a Texas auction 
for the right to lawfully hunt 
and kill an old, nonbreeding 


350,000 





Jacques Chirac 
President Chirac (1995-2007) 
once said, “There have been 
women that | have loved a lot, as 
discreetly as possible.” His alleged 
conquests, like Italian actress 
Claudia Cardinale, were detailed in 
a book written by his chauffeur. 





male black rhinoceros; all 
proceeds go toward the 
species’ conservation 


Nicolas Sarkozy 
Hollande’s predecessor 
(2007-2012) publicly 
wooed Italian singer 
Carla Bruni before 
they married in 
2008; later, both 
denied rumors 
hinting at infidelity 
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resign immediately or face ar 
rest. He urged cohorts to “sur 
round government buildings.” 
As the protests continued, 
amid the country’s busiest time 
of the year for tourists, bemused 
foreigners unable to find taxis 
were forced to drag suitcases 
through the teeming crowds. 
While the protests have been 
largely peaceful, eight people 
have been killed and almost 500 
injured since the demonstrations 
first flared up in November. And 
with Yingluck’s government 
showing no signs of budging on 
the elections, the threat of more 
violence hangs over the city. 


‘| promised my 
family | would 


not cry, but | 


am emotional. 


PELE, 
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MEDICINE 
India, once among 
the toughest plac es 
toe dicate polio, 
marked three years 

since its last reported 
case (and will soon be 


declared polio-free) 
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Anna Chapman 


the ex-spy returned 


to Russiaina 201 

swap with the U.S., 
launched a clothing 
and accessories line, 


to debut in February 


POLITICS 
Egyptians took part 
ina referendum—the 
first since former Pres 
ident Mohamed Morsi 
was ousted in July——to 
give more power to 
the military 
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In His Image The Pope’s new Cardinals show 


he will break with tradition—up to a point 


BY HOWARD CHUA-EOAN 


FOR A 77-YEAR-OLD WITH OR- 
thopedic shoes, Pope Francis 
is quite nimble on his pontifi- 
cal feet, keeping both friend 
and foe off balance. It’s all in 
the timing. 

Jan. 12 isa grim date in 
Haiti. On that day four years 
ago, a massive earthquake 
struck the country, killing 
more than 150,000 people. Yet 
Francis gave Haitians a reason 
to rejoice by choosing that 
anniversary to announce the 
first batch of Cardinals of his 
papacy. Chibly Langlois, the 
Archbishop of the port city 
of Les Cayes, about 120 miles 
(193 km) west of the capital, 
Port-au-Prince, was astonished 
to hear that Francis had made 


history of the impoverished 
Caribbean nation. A dumb- 
struck Langlois, 55, could say 
only that it was a “blessing for 
the country.” 

But the implications are 
churchwide, and thus global. 
The rollout of new Cardinals— 
its tone and the way it was ex- 
ecuted—is an example of the 
way Francis does business. In 
past pontificates, the Vatican 
would have quietly informed 
the chosen that they had been 
awarded the prestigious scar- 
let birettas designating them 
members of the body that 
elects Popes. This time most 
of them, according to Vatican 
watcher Andrea Tornielli, 
learned of their promotions 


The bulk of the new Car- 
dinals are from what is now 
the center of gravity for the 
Catholic world: Latin America 
and the Caribbean, Asia and 
Africa. Only one is from North 
America—Canada, not the 
U.S. The Italians, the biggest 
bloc in the 120-member Col- 
lege of Cardinals, got only four 
nods, three in the Curia, the 
Vatican's bureaucracy (Secre- 


tary of State, prefect of the Con- 


gregation for the Clergy and 
secretary general of the Synod 
of Bishops). The fourth was 
Cardinal-designate Gualtiero 
Bassetti from Perugia, which, 
unlike Milan or Venice, has 
not automatically merited a bi- 
retta. Now it seems you don’t 


Playing cute but smart Pope 
Francis is presented with a lamb 
on the Feast of the Epiphany 


see to become a Cardinal]. The 
appointee from the Philip 
pines comes not from a big 
city like Manila or Cebu but 
from the strife-ridden island 
of Mindanao. Almost all the 
appointees are, like Francis, 
pastors more than hierarchs 
or power brokers. 

The new Cardinals are a 
useful diversion from Francis’ 
juggling of stickier problems. 
In early January, the poten- 
tially explosive question of 
extraditing a Polish-born 
church diplomat accused of 
pedophilia in the Dominican 
Republic was defused when 
the Pope’s spokesman said 
the accused prelate—a citizen 
of the Vatican—was being 
investigated by the city-state’s 
criminal court, not just by 
its theologians. Francis also 
softened his first pronounce 
ment on abortion (“horrific”) 
by including it among a litany 
of crimes against children— 
from child soldiers to victims 
of human trafficking. The 
burble of multiple talking 
points muted the complaints 
of single-issue critics. It 
helped that the same news 
cycle yielded photo ops—see 
above—that make you go 
“awww.” 

In his youth in Argentina, 
Francis liked to dance the 
milonga and the tango. The 
first requires a sense of pace, 
the second the almost contra- 
puntal ability to seduce one’s 
dance partner. Francis has 
brought those skills to the 
Vatican. He’s got the timing 
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him the first Cardinal in the from TV. have tobeinchargeofamajor down—for now. a 
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Like so many new mothers, Megan needed blood during 
the birth of her daughter. Thanks to a donor like you, it was 
there. One blood donation, just an hour of your time, can 
help save the lives of up to three people like Lily's mom. 


PHOTO AND STORY BY: 
THE DEKING FAMILY 


Sign up to donate today at redcrossblood.org 
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The Bully Test On Bridgegate, 
new probes may try Christie’s 


claim to fair play 
BY MICHAEL SCHERER 


“POLITICS AIN’T BEANBAG,” 
New Jersey Governor Chris 
Christie announced on Jan. 9 
after it became clear that a 
member of his senior staff 
had helped arrange a traffic 
jam on the George Wash- 
ington Bridge, apparently to 
punish a political foe. Then 
he made another claim: “Iam 
nota bully.” 

For Christie, there is a vast 
difference between the two 
approaches. Causing a traffic 
jam to inflict political pain 
falls into the latter category, 
he says, the one he condemns. 
He has fired his deputy chief 
of staff, Bridget Anne Kelly, 
and cut ties to his former 
campaign manager, Bill 
Stepien, for emails linking 
them to the stunt. “Without a 
doubt we will cooperate with 
all appropriate inquiries to 
ensure this breach of trust 
does not happen again,” he 
said on Jan. 14 during his 
State of the State address. 

But what of the more 
routine retribution, the sort 
that happens all the time 
in statehouses around the 
country and for which Chris 
tie has long been known in 
New Jersey? And where does 
Christie draw the line? Those 
questions threaten to haunt 
the 2016 hopeful as the press 
swarms, documents continue 
to drip out and wronged foes 
come forward with claims 
that swift payback from 
Team Christie was the rule, 
not the exception. 

The mayor of Jersey 
City, Steven Fulop, has 
complained that meet- 
ings with Christie's 
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office on other matters were 
suddenly canceled without 
explanation after he failed to 
offer an endorsement of the 
governor's re-election. (Indeed, 
Fulop was name-dropped as 

a target for retribution in the 
subpoenaed bridge-closing 
emails.) Elizabeth Mayor Chris 
Bollwage, a Christie political 
foe, says he believes the gov- 
ernor’s decision to shutter the 
local DMV office was punish- 
ment. And Hoboken Mayor 
Dawn Zimmer has speculated 
that the state’s decision not to 
award requested Hurricane 
Sandy recovery grants to her 
city could have been tied to her 
failure to endorse the governor. 
“Most people won't talk about 
it because they think he is go 
ing to get through this and ret- 
ribution could be coming,” says 
Bollwage about the governor. 


Christie's take 
no-prisoners 
style is under 

scrutiny 


A former state prosecutor, 
Ben Barlyn, is also moving 
forward with a lawsuit that 
accuses Christie appointees 
of illegally throwing out a 
grand jury indictment of local 
sheriffs who supported the 
Christie campaign. Barlyn 
says he was fired after raising 
objections and is seeking the 
release of grand jury testimo 
ny in the hope of proving that 
the original case was properly | 
handled. Oral arguments are 
scheduled for Jan. 28. 

Christie's office has been 
busy churning out sweeping 
denials to these claims, but 
they may not have the last 
word. In addition to the on 
going court case, there isa 
new federal criminal investi 
gation and two freshly empan 
eled legislative committees, 
armed with subpoena power, 
looking into the backup at the 
George Washington Bridge. 
If a pattern emerges, Chris 
tie’s no-beanbag style, long 
championed by his supporters 
as a breath of fresh air, could 
become his liability. 
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After 
The Spill 


Of all the questions 
surrounding a Jan. 9 
chemical spill in West 
Virginia, this might be 
the most disturbing: 
How dangerous was 
the chemical? About 
7,500 gal. (28,390 L) 
of 4-methyicyclohexane 
methanol (MCHM) 
seeped into the Elk River 
when a tank holding the 
coal-cleaning solvent 
ruptured. Three hundred 
thousand people were 
left without access to 
running water and were 
unable to use their 
faucets to drink, cook or 
bathe for five days. 

No human health data 
exists on MCHM, just 
a single study on rats. 
That's because MCHM 
is one of almost 62,000 
chemicals that were 
grandfathered in when 
the Toxic Substances 
Control Act was passed 
in 1976. But even new 
industrial chemicals— 
and hundreds are 
introduced in the U.S. 
each year—generally 
receive little review 
from the Environmental 
Protection Agency. 
At this point even the 
chemical industry agrees 
that the outdated law 
needs to be updated, but 
reform efforts have been 
stuck in gridlock. The 
West Virginia accident 
might change that—the 
Senate is scheduled to 
hold hearings on the 
spill in February. 


—BRYAN WALSH 
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Grand vision Visitors take in Diego Rivera’s Detroit Industry at the Motor City’s Institute of Arts 


Ina bankrupt city of such 
well-documented woes as 
blighted houses, broken street- 
lights and persistent crime, 
few issues have galvanized 
Detroiters like the possibility 
that their art museum could 
be stripped of its treasures. 
That prospect became 
quite real after the city’s 
emergency manager was 
given the legal authority to 
explore selling pieces from 
the Detroit Institute of Arts 
to help settle the city’s nearly 
$18 billion debt. A Christie’s 
appraisal of the city-owned 
works pegged their value at 
$454 million to $867 million, 
which would—if they were 


sold—help shore up city retir- 


ees’ endangered pensions. 
To avert that outcome, a 
group of foundations has been 


Briefing 


CITIES 


SAVING DETROIT’S ART FROM 


THE AUCTION BLOCK 


quietly working for months 
ona deal that would effec- 
tively buy the museum from 
the city, shielding it from fu- 
ture salvage raids. On Jan. 13, 
the consortium announced 
pledges of $330 million to do 
just that. The city would be 
required to use the money to 
defray debt and underwrite 
pensions. 

Many hurdles remain. 
The pledges aren’t enough to 








a 


match Christie’s appraisal, 
and Detroit’s creditors are 
certain to challenge what they 
view as a lowball valuation of 
the art. Yet if a deal can be ar- 
ranged, it will be a rare bright 
spot for a city sorely in need 
of one. Nurtured with auto 
money in Detroit’s golden age, 
the museum is unlikely to be 
replicated in the current econ- 
omy for decades, or maybe 
ever. —-MICHELINE MAYNARD 


Th »ZUU million 


Amount that The Wedding Dance by 


Pieter Bruegel the Elder—one of 


the Detroit Institute of Arts’ prized 


possessions—could potentially 
fetch at auction, according to a 
Christie's appraisal 








Doing 
Harder 
Time 


Mississippi will stop 
conjugal prison visits 
on Feb. 1, ending a 
practice it is credited 
with introducing nearly 
acentury ago. The state 
is one of five (along 
with California, New 
Mexico, New York and 
Washington) that allow 
the jailhouse trysts, in 
which some married 
inmates with a record 
of good behavior and a 
clean bill of health may 
spend private time with 
their spouse—usually ina 
trailer on prison grounds. 
The practice began as 
an incentive for inmates 
at the Mississippi State 
Penitentiary, which 
the state operated as 
a for-profit plantation, 
but it came to be seen 
by some criminologists 
as a rehabilitative tool. 
By the early 1990s, at 
least 17 states allowed 
the visits. But tight 
budgets and a tough- 
on-crime stance led 
many to drop them. The 
Mississippi department 
of corrections, which 
says just 155 of the 
state’s 22,000 inmates 
used the program last 
year, cited the expense 
(and the potential for 
creating incarcerated 
parents) as areason 
for its decision. Recent 
studies, however, have 
found that conjugal 
visits encourage good 
behavior and reduce 
sexual violence behind 
bars. Mississippi's move, 
says Temple University 
history professor 
Heather Thompson, 
“flies in the face of 
absolutely everything 
that the data shows.” 
—JOSH SANBURN 
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Service Charge Wireless carriers are 
fighting over you—and that’s a good thing 


BY VICTOR LUCKERSON 


“THIS INDUSTRY BLOWS,” T-MOBILE CEO 
John Legere announced on Jan. 8 at the 
International Consumer Electronics 


Show (CES). That might seem like an odd 


statement from the leader of the fourth 


largest wireless carrier in the U.S., but it’s 


also—from a consumer standpoint—an 


accurate one. 


For a decade, the U.S. wireless busi- 
ness has used the same basic model: 
carriers entice customers with heavily 


discounted phones, then hook them with 


two-year service contracts and sky-high 
termination fees (as much as $350 fora 
new iPhone with Verizon) so they can’t 


How Cell 
Service 
Could Change 
In 2014 


1. 
FEWER 


CONTRACTS 
AT&T recently 
launched a no- 
contract program 
for its phones 


=) 





easily switch if a better deal appears else- 
where. And although carriers battled one 
another to build superior networks and 
gain exclusive access to popular phones, 
they didn’t challenge the fundamentals 
of the business. The profit margins were 
too lush. 

But now that in-demand models 
like the iPhone are available on all 
carriers and the new-customer well is 
drying up (more than 90% of American 
adults have a cell phone), the race is 
on to keep current customers happy— 
and to poach from the competition, 
at any cost. 


2 
QUICKER 
UPGRADES 
AT&T and Verizon 
now let you get new 
phones more often 





To that effect, T-Mobile announced 
an unprecedented offer at CES: if you 
switch to its service, it will pay your 
termination fee (up to $350) to Verizon, 
Sprint or AT&T and give you as much as 
$300 in credit toward a new phone. And 
it won’t require you to sign a two-year 
contract. “They've decided to operate 
at a lower margin and be a value player 
for the market,” says mobile analyst 
Chetan Sharma. “That’s putting a 
tremendous amount of pressure on 
everybody on top of them.” 

This isn’t the first time T-Mobile has 
caused a stir. Last year, for example, it 
started allowing customers to upgrade | 
their phone twice a year (for an extra 
$1o per month with insurance), forcing 
Verizon and AT&T to follow suit with 
similar programs. It also abolished 
two-year contracts—instead, customers 
pay monthly installments for the 
phone they get up front—and lowered 
international roaming fees, helping it 
attract some 2 million new monthly 
subscribers after years of shedding 
them. Perhaps that’s why, five days 
before T-Mobile’s CES announcement, 

a competitor tried to pre-empt it: AT&T 
announced it would pay as much as $450 
in credit to lure T-Mobile customers. 

Given that these carrier wars are 
on track to intensify in 2014, it’s likely 
that the U.S. mobile market will slowly 
start to resemble the ones in Europe 
and Asia, where long-term contracts are 
rare, international calls are cheap and 
consumers pay for their phones directly, 
either up front or in installments. (This 
may well force Apple and Samsung to 
build cheaper phones.) All of which is 
good for consumers—and for T-Mobile, 
apparently. As Legere put it at CES, 

“We are either going to take over this 
whole industry or these bastards are 
going to change.” 





3. 
CHEAPER PLANS 
AT&T has lowered 

some of its rates 
in response to 
T-Mobile 
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Ariel Sharon 
Israeli warrior 


In April 1979, I traveled with 
Ariel Sharon, then Israel's Min 
ister of Agriculture, ona visit to 
the Golan Heights. Throughout 
the trip, I had cautioned myself 
not to be caught up by his irresist 
ible charm, and I made a point of 
calling him “Mr. Sharon,” which 
irritated him: he preferred to 

be called Arik, his nickname. 
Finally, Sharon turned to one of 
his aides. “As I told you before, we 
did not break him,” he said, refer- 
ring to me. “Even after all these 
hours, he still believes that lam 
a chauvinist.” 


Photograph by Gillian Laub for TIME 


Briefing 


Sharon often felt misunder 
stood and misrepresented as a 
knee-jerk belligerent. I asked 
him if he had liked participating 
in war. The former army general 
began his response solemnly, 
saying only aman like him 
aman who had fought in all 
of Israel’s wars and sustained 
injuries in two of them—could 
love peace as much as he did. 

But then, in a more pensive vein, 
he added that, to him, fighting 
was like farming: both activities 
were essential to life. And yes, 
he loved them both. When he 
had his car stopped to take some 
thing out of the trunk, I noticed 
a Kalashnikov rifle and a shovel. 
“You can never know when any 
of these might come in handy,” 
he said. 








Like Moshe Dayan and 
Yitzhak Rabin, Sharon, who 
died on Jan. 11 at the age of 85, 
was a mythic figure. But he was 
driven predominantly by an 
arrogance of power and lacked 
much of Dayan’s and Rabin’s 
statesmanship. His 2005 deci 
sion as Prime Minister to force 
ibly evict Jewish settlers and 
pull back Israeli soldiers from 
the Gaza Strip has often been 
attributed to “a new Arik,” at 
last ready to move toward peace 
with the Palestinians. But the 
following year, he suffered a 
stroke and slipped into a coma, 
so we never learned if there 
really was anew Arik. The old 
one was no peacemaker. 


Segev, an /sraeli historian, is writing a 
biography of David Ben-Gurion 


“a 


DIED 

Sam Berns, 17, 
Massachusetts 
high-schooler whose 
Struggle with 
progeria an 
extremely rare 
genetic disorder that 


Sauses rapid 





ature aging, was 


nicled in the HBO 





ACQUIRED 

By Suntory Holdings of 
Japan, Beam Inc., 
producer of Jim Bearr 
and Maker's Mark 
bourbons, for 

$13.6 billion, making 
the company the 
world’s third largest 
liquor producer 


DIED 

Larry Speakes, 74 
acting White House 
press secretary for 
six years after his 
boss, James Brady 
was seriously 
wounded during the 
1981 attempt on 
Ronald Reagan's life 


DIED 

Franklin McCain, 

74, one of the 
Greensboro Four 

who helped inspire 
the sit-ins of the civi 
rights movement after 
he and three friends 
Sat at a whites-only 
lunch counter in North 
Carolina in 1960. 


CAPTURED 


A 8y Gracie Gold, 
“wm, the U.S. Figure 


ae Skating 
Championships 
title, ensuring 
the 18-year-old 
an opportunity to 
compete at the 
2014 Winter 
Olympics 


DIED 

Amiri Baraka, 79 
African-American 
poet, playwright and 
activist. As LeRoi 
Jones, he won fame 
for his 1964 play 
Outchman but later 
faced repeated 
claims of anti 
Semitism 
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Hate Obama, Love Obamacare 
How a skeptical Ohio family found 
plenty to like in health care reform 


em DON’T THINK OBAMACARE WILL HELP 
__us.I don’t want anything todo withit,” 
Stephanie Recchi told me a week after 
_ the launch of HealthCare.gov on Oct. 1. 
oe ~ “Lhear a lot of bad things about it— 
that it doesn’t cover pre-existing conditions and it’s 
too expensive,” she added, referring to what she said 
were “television ads and some politicians talking 
on the news. Just a lot of talk that this is a bad law.” 
Recchi’s interest in health insurance is anything 
but casual. Those who read Time’s special report 
in March on health care costs (“Bitter Pill: Why 
Medical Bills Are Killing Us”) may recall that when 
Stephanie's husband Sean, then 42, was diagnosed 
with cancera year earlier, the couple—who together 
were drawing about $3,500 a month from the small 
business they had just started in Lancaster, Ohio— 
had to borrow from her mother and max out their 
credit cards to try to save him. 


D ANDERSON CANCER CENTER IN HOUSTON 
M| had told Stephanie that their insurance (for 

which they paid $469 a month) was virtu- 
ally worthless. So the hospital demanded $83,900, 
in advance, just to develop a treatment plan for 
Sean and cover his first $13,702 transfusion, along 
with simple items like gauze pads at $77 per box 
and routine lab tests for which he was billed tens 
of thousands of dollars. 

As I reported, Stephanie recalled that her hus- 
band was “sweating and shaking with chills and 
pains. He had a large mass in his chest that was ... 
growing. He was panicked.” Nonetheless, Sean 
was held in a reception area and kept from seeing a 
doctor for about 90 minutes until the hospital con- 
firmed that the Recchis’ check had cleared. 

All of which explains why despite the negative— 
andin this case, completely inaccurate—scuttlebutt 
she says she had heard about Obamacare, Stephanie 
Recchi visited HealthCare.gov repeatedly after it 
launched. But, she said, “I just never got anywhere... 
It kept freezing or crashing.” 

That Obamacare crashed on Stephanie and Sean 
Recchi, of all people, amid a torrent of misinforma- 
tion about what the law could or could not do for 
them, epitomizes the calamity of the failed launch. 
But what has happened to the Recchis and their 
health care options more recently might be emblem- 
atic of the law’s potential. 

The key provisions o of Obamacare seem as if they 
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ONE FAMILY'S 
MEDICAL 
costs 


Se 


The Recchis paid 
a $469 monthly 
premium that 
covered $2,000 
per day in hospital 
costs—nearly 
worthless when 
facing $83,900 in 
initial charges at 


MD Anderson Cancer 


Center in Houston 
for six days of 
treatment 


+ 


With $40,000 in 
income, the 
Recchis’ premium 
would be $17 a 
month and cover all 
Sean Recchi's 
cancer-treatment 
costs (less any 
deductibles), ata 
variety of quality 
hospitals (but not 
MD Anderson) 








were drafted by someone sitting next to Sean Rec- 
chi in that MD Anderson holding room. Under the 
law, insurance companies can no longer turn away 
people with pre-existing conditions or even take 
those conditions into account when determining 
what people like the Recchis pay for their coverage. 
When Stephanie logged on in October, she was shop- 
ping for a family facing the ultimate pre-existing 
condition—cancer. Although Sean is now in remis- 
sion, he is regularly seeing doctors in Ohio and tak- 
ing drugs costing hundreds of dollars a month, 

Stephanie, Sean and their two children are alsoa 
perfect match for the demographic that Obamacare 
was designed to serve: a family of four earning less 
than $40,000 a year, unable to get insurance from 
an employer because the Recchis had just started 
their own business. 

Another feature of Obamacare is those much 
heralded online insurance exchanges, meant to 
enable those without job-related coverage to log 
on and find an array of competing products, none 
of which would be allowed to have the bait-and- 
switch limits that had left Sean unprotected when 
he needed lifesaving care. (When he was diagnosed 
with cancer, Sean’s policy limited his coverage to 
$2,000 a day in the hospital, which at MD Anderson 
barely covers an opening round of blood tests.) And 
all policies would be presented on the exchanges in 
plain English for easy comparison. Or, as President 
Obama often put it, buying health insurance would 
now be like going online to buy an airplane ticket. 

Finally, people with incomes below 400% of the 
poverty line (up to about $94,000 for a family of four 
like the Recchis) would get subsidies from the gov- 


ernment, so that it all would be more affordable. If 


they were at or below the poverty level, they would 
be enrolled in Medicaid for free. 

The Recchis now know all that, and they're ful- 
ly insured for 2014. But it took a while. When we 
spoke in October and Stephanie told me she didn’t 
“think Obamacare will help us,” I suggested that 
she might be mistaken and that if she was unable 
to get information from the then sputtering website 
she should consult an insurance broker. (Insurers 
pay the brokers’ fees, not consumers.) 

“When they came to my office, Stephanie told 
me right up front, ‘I don’t want any part of Obama- 
care,’” recalls health-insurance agent Barry Cohen. 
“These were clearly people who don't like the Presi- 
dent. So I kind of let that slide and just asked them 
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The cost of living When Sean Recchi was diagnosed with cancer, he and his wife 
Stephanie were billed $83,900 by the hospital, in advance. Now he has insurance 
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for basic information and told them we would go 
on the Ohio exchange”—which is actually the Ohio 
section of the federal Obamacare exchange—“and 
show them what’s available.” 


HAT STEPHANIE SOON DISCOVERED, SHE 
VW told me in mid-November, “was a godsend.” 

The business that she and her husband 
had launched—which sells a product that enables 
consumers to store their DNA or that of family 
members for future genetic testing—had recently 
received investor interest after being featured on an 
episode of the television series CSI. So she estimated 
to Cohen that their income would be about $90,000 
in 2014. But even at that level, her family of four 
would qualify for a subsidy under Obamacare. 

The Recchis and their agent soon zeroed in on a 
plan with a $793 monthly premium that provided 
full coverage, though with a deductible of $12,000 
for the entire family, meaning the Recchis would 
pay the first $12,000 in expenses. After the deduct 
ible was reached, there would be no co-payments 
for anything, including all drugs. However, the 
Obamacare subsidy, assuming a $90,000 income, 
brought their cost down to $566 a month. If their 
income was the same $40,000 Stephanie had es 
timated for 2013, the subsidy would increase and 
their premium would be just $17 a month. 

“They had budgeted insurance at $1,200 for each 
of them for their new business,” says Cohen. “That's 
$2,400 for the two of them, compared to $566, so they 
were thrilled ... They had seen all those stories on 
television, and because of their views about Obama, 
they believed what they wanted to believe—until 
they saw these policies and these numbers.” 

“Here I get full protection for $566, compared to no 
protection for almost $500,” Stephanie says, referring 
to her old plan that had cost $469 monthly and that 
MD Anderson had scoffed at. “This is wonderful.” 

It ended up even better than that. Because 
Cohen could enter only the Recchis’ actual reported 
2013 income onto the website, not their anticipated 
income when and ifthe investment deal is complet 
ed, and because that reportable income turned out 
to be significantly less than the $40,000 Stephanie 
had estimated, the website moved them automati 
cally into Medicaid—meaning their coverage, for 
now, is free. That’s because Ohio Governor John 
Kasich decided to buck a majority of his fellow 
Republican governors and accept Obamacare’s 
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subsidies so he could expand Medicaid coverage. 

Kasich’s decision, however, illustrates one of 
three aspects of the Recchis’ story that throw cold 
water on this fairy-tale ending. 


Obamacare resisters like Texas Governor Rick 

Perry, the Recchis would have been in the fol- 
lowing through-the-looking-glass situation: If, as 
it turned out, their income was below the poverty 
level, they would have had to pay the full $793 for 
this insurance if they livedin Texas (but nothing in 
Ohio). But if their income was actually $90,000, they 
would pay only $566. That’s because the law as writ- 
ten required all states to accept the government's 
subsidy for Medicaid to be extended to everyone 
with incomes below the poverty level. As a result, 
no premium subsidies in the exchange plans were 
provided for people below the poverty level, be- 
cause they would presumably go into Medicaid. 
But in June 2012, the Supreme Court ruled that the 
states’ expansion of Medicaid had to be voluntary. 
That left the poor in states such as Texas or Florida 
that did not expand Medicaid faced with having to 
pay more than those who are not poor. Unlike the 
middle class, they could buy only health insurance 
without subsidies, because they were supposed to 
have been sent into Medicaid. 

Here’s the second asterisk to the Recchis’ hap- 
py ending: even once the website was fixed, Sean 
and Stephanie still needed help from Cohen, their 
insurance agent, to make sense of it all. Buying 
health insurance is exponentially more compli- 
cated than buying a plane ticket. The exchanges 
have “bronze,” “silver,” “gold” and “platinum” lev- 
els of coverage, each featuring multiple variations 
of premiums, co-pays, co-insurance and deduct- 
ibles. There are also the hard-to-find and harder-to- 
understand lists of which hospitals and doctors are 
in the insurance company’s networks. And those 
lists are models of clarity compared with the lists 
of drugs that are covered by each plan. 

“There is no way the Recchis or anyone else can 
figure out what they’re buying without someone 
who has been trained sitting with them,” says Co- 
hen. Sure, that’s a self-serving assessment, but in in- 
terviews across the country with people who have 
signed up for Obamacare (and from my own experi- 
ence), I found no one who fully understood the ben- 
efits, the costs or, most important, the limits of what 
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If the Recchis’ 
income is below the 
poverty level, in Ohio 

they would pay 

nothing, and be on 
Medicaid; in Texas, 

where the governor 
has not accepted 

Obamacare’s 
Medicaid expansion 

subsidies, they 
could pay $793 per 

month 





they were buying unless they were helped by agents 
or by “navigators”—enrollment assistants trained 
and certified by officials operating the exchanges. 

Understanding the limits of what consumers 
are buying puts another damper on the Recchis’ 
story: their insurance—whether Medicaid for now 
or the plan they are likely to transition to later this 
year—is not going to cover them at MD Anderson in 
Houston. No Ohio plan will. In fact, only two of 79 
plans offered in Texas on its federally run Obama- 
care exchange include coverage at MD Anderson. 

MD Anderson is extravagantly expensive. With 
its well-deserved international brand name, it has 
more than enough business without letting insur- 
ance companies negotiate for discounts in exchange 
for being included in their networks. 

More generally, one of the ways insurance com- 
panies have tried to limit their costs and the premi- 
ums they are charging on the Obama exchanges is 
to have relatively narrow networks that are lim- 
ited to the hospitals, doctors and other providers 
who offer the companies relatively cost-effective 
prices. Because there is frequently little or no rela- 
tionship between cost and quality in the dysfunc- 
tional world of health care economics, this does not 
necessarily mean patients will receive inferior care, 
though it might. But it does mean that, contrary to 
a promise Obama made in promoting Obamacare, 
patients will often not be able to be treated by the 
doctor they want or at the hospital they want. 

As with his vow that Americans could keep 
their insurance if they liked it, this is a promise the 
President should not have made. He can’t control in- 
surance companies’ decisions about their networks, 
nor should he want to. Costs might come down and 
quality might go up when insurance companies can 
make hospitals and doctors compete on quality and 
price to be in their networks. 

In other words, expanding coverage to people 
like the Recchis while trying to control premium 
costs is going to mean that not everyone gets the 
platinum care they want and that others will. 
When it comes to health care, as opposed to buying 
a car, that’s difficult for anyone to accept. “No, we 
don’t get MD Anderson, but we do get the Cleveland 
Clinic and lots of other good care,” Stephanie says. 
“We understand that.” Amid the likely attacks from 
his opponents that he’s taking away patients’ favor- 
ite doctors and hospitals, Obama has to hope that 
others come to share her attitude. w 
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ADAMS: JULIA ARSTORP 








‘COMMENTARY 


Bill Saporito 





ANCER IS GREAT MATERIAL TO WORK 
_ with. The comedian Tig Notaro dis- 
_ covered this after making the disease 

~~, part of her routine. (Opening line: 
| | “Hello, [have cancer. How are you?”) 
| Dozens of people in my profession—which has 
| always had way too many smokers—wrote them- 
| selvesinto the grave, some quite elegantly. After my 
own cancer diagnosis, I swore I wasn’t going to turn 
my disease into magazine fodder. 

Then, not long after I returned to work, a cancer 
story popped up that was related to my treatment, 
and the managing editor asked me if I was interest- 
ed. I hesitated. How many pages? I inquired. Four. 
“I'm in.” As a journalist, you work with what the 
news gives you—and take all the space you can get. 






cially cancer research, sometimes revealing 

details of my own illness. I occasionally hear 
from readers seeking advice on treatment options, 
about the surgery (horrible) or about the hospitals 
where I was treated, and I try to help. I took part 
in a drug study and urged other cancer patients to 
explore the trials available to them. Being a lab rat, 
it turns out, gets you a little extra attention from the 
physicians and scientists—and a little journalistic 
leverage when you're covering them too. They may 
know the biology of the disease (or some of it: cancer 
is monstrously complicated), but I lived it. 

Lisa Bonchek Adams hasalso been sharing hersto- 
ry in the more than 165,000 tweets and frequent blog 
posts that the Connecticut mother of three has writ- 
ten since she started down cancer’s path seven years 
ago. Adams was treated at Memorial Sloan-Kettering 
Cancer Centerin New York City, but her breast cancer 
has advanced to Stage IV and spread to her bones. All 
the same, she's hanging in and blogging hard. “I gath- 
er up my pump cords, release myself from the wall's 
grip. I walk, counterclockwise around the nurse's sta- 
tion with a vengeance, trying to push the pain and dis- 
comfort away,” she posted recently. I recognize some 
of that pain, and that walk. If you are walking, youare 
not dying. I think I set the record for laps around the 
floor of the hospital where I was treated. 

Adams’ tweeting recently got the attention of Bill 
and Emma Gilbey Keller—he’s the former New York 
Times executive editor turned columnist; she writes 
Is the U.K.’s Guardian—who each tried to address 


S O I BEGAN TO WRITE ABOUT CANCER, ESPE- 





some touchy issues with what critics thought were 





When to Live-Blog Your Cancer 
Are Lisa Adams’ 165,000 posts too much? 
Why disclosure isn’t overexposure 


DOLLARS 
vs. 
DISEASE 


Adams has raised 
more than $50,000 
for Memorial 
Sloan-Kettering 
Cancer Center while 
being treated there 


THE DATA 
More than 230,000 
women were 
diagnosed with 
breast cancer in the 
U.S. fast year, 
according to the 


American Cancer 
Society 








lead fingers. Mr. Keller suggested that his father-in- 
law’s quiet, no-heroic-measures death from cancer 
might have something to offer health care provid- 
ers, given the enormous cost of end-of-life care. Every 
battle can’t be fought to the last soldier, he suggested, 
and Adams’ daily battle briefs were raising false 
hopes about experimental drugs. As for Adams, he 
wondered whether her blog was more about her than 
a public service to cancer patients. “Social media have 
become a kind of self-medication,” he wrote, blood- 
lessly. Ms. Keller, a breast-cancer survivor, explored 
the idea that Adams was oversharing: “Are her tweets 
agrim equivalent of deathbed selfies, one step further 
than funeral selfies?” Go ahead and die already was 
the takeaway, unfairly or not. The outrage within the 
cancer and journalism communities was such that 
the Guardian pulled the plug on Ms. Keller's story (an 
action that is also outrageous). 


derstand Adams’ desire to fight it with every 

drug that Memorial can throw at her. If they 
had told me to drink mercury, I would have asked for 
adouble—and in many drug trials thatis essentially 
what's going on: you get dosed with poison while the 
clinicians try to guess whether it or the cancer will 
kill you first. No one operates under the delusion 
that these are miracle drugs. Cancer treatment is 
still a three-yards-and-a-cloud-of-dust offense. 

I also understand Adams’ desire to share her 
world with the blogosphere. It’s the literary equiva- 
lent of pacing the hallways. Or affirming that you 
are still here. I worked out like a maniac and con- 
tinued to play basketball and soccer until the day 
before my surgery. Every dribble seemed like I was 
adding a day to my life. It was completely irrational, 
but you do what you can to stay sane. 

Adams’ posts are completely rational, and some 
are completely compelling. Whether hers is a hope- 
less case isn’t for the Kellers to decide—or even de- 
bate, for that matter. If you are not interested in Lisa 
Adams’ radiation treatments, or anyone else's, by 
all means go back to your cat photos. It’s a big web. 
But people like Adams are going to become more 
numerous because cancer has outlasted other dis- 
eases; it is on track to kill more than 500,000 Amer- 
icans this year, even as funding for the National 
Cancer Institute got cut in last year’s political knife 
fight. Adams will remind us, until her last breath, 
it seems, that this is a war we are still losing. rT] 


AVING EXPERIENCED STAGE IV CANCER, I UN- 
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A park is a gift. 


(Pass it on.) 
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run club. So he said he sold Rodriguez prohibited 
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— Jack Dickey 





The Persecution of Alex Rodriguez 
Baseball has turned an overpaid three-time 
MVP into an underdog you should root for 


FTER NEARLY TWO MONTHS’ LULL, injections, creams and lozenges and catered to him 
the persecution of Alex Rodriguez in public bathrooms and via BlackBerry messages. 
has resumed. Major League Baseball’s__| League executive Rob Manfred said MLB built 
arbitrator announced on Jan. 11 that | its case by buying clinic documents for $125,000 
he would shave only 49 games off | | fromaman known only as Bobby. The league then 


the Mutonds third baseman’s record performance- 
enhancing-drug suspension. The decision left 
Rodriguez, who maintains his innocence, witha full- 
season ban from competition, stripping him of its 


went about verifying everything by suing Bosch 
into submission. Why did Selig impose sucha pun- 
ishment on Rodriguez and go to such lengths to 
convict him? Rodriguez’s actions, Selig told CBS, 


paychecks ($25 million plus bonuses) and at-bats. He were “beyond comprehension.” 

will remain more than 100 home runs behind Barry | 

Bonds’ all-time record by the time opening day 2015 a | O WERE BASEBALL'S. THE LEAGUE'S DRUG 

rolls around—if he’s still playing by then. SS policy establishes a protocol by which play- 
Things turned even more sour for Rodriguez AS gs ateaeg ers are tested and disciplined. If a player fails 

when the league's star witness, Anthony Bosch, the | aan se en a test and loses his appeal, he will be suspended. 

phony doctor who claims hesuppliedRodriguezwith | “idly stood by” But unlike four of Bosch’s other clients, Rodriguez 

drugs, tooka victory lap on 60 Minutesalongwithvar- | While MLB “[ran]_— | __ never faileda test. 

ious league executives. They were gloating, under- | ae ined i Yes, the policy makes room for “just cause” sus- 


pensions, allowing the commissioner to punish any 
player he knows to have taken banned substances. 
But how does baseball know for sure that Rodri- 
guez took anything? From Bobby’s evidence? We 
now know that Bobby is a convicted criminal and 
that the documents he sold were stolen. We know, 
too, that the man tasked with authenticating them 
for baseball—Bosch—had not only done criminal 
deeds himself but had in exchange for his coopera- 
tion also taken money from the league for his securi- 
ty andattorneys’ fees and the league’s promise that it 
would put in a good word with federal prosecutors 
should they ever come calling. 

When Rodriguez wired Bosch’s attor- 
ney nearly $50,000, MLB called it a bribe. 
When MLB paid for Bosch’s lawyers, it 
was righteous. When Rodriguez bought 

drug-clinic records, that constituted ob- 

struction of an investigation. When the 
league went to purchase similar docu- 
ments, that was the investigation. Funny 
that the league’s drug policy guarantees 
confidentiality, which in this case was not 
so much breached as it was entirely disre- 
garded. That guarantee, it turns out, depends 
on whether MLB's suits want to show off their 
. toy guns and badges. 
¥ This isn’t just a story about baseball. It’s a 
_» story about the bullying of an individual (no 
matter how wealthy and loathsome) by an in- 
stitution bent on expanding its power. Maybe 
baseball’ s still the national pastime after all. i 


standably, after having pulled off one of the greatest 
hoodwinkings in modern pro sports. In the process, 
MLB turned Rodriguez, the preening multimillion- 
aire jock, into an underdog worth rooting for. 


NE WOULD BE FOOLISH TO THINK THAT 
@ what’s really at stake in this case is Rodri- 
guez’s drug use or any notion of fair play or 

truth. Rodriguez may very well have availed him- 
self of banned substances, and they may very well 
have made him a better player. But in its pursuit of 
Rodriguez, the league paid shady characters and _ | 
harassed its players simply because they'd hadthe | 
gall to outwit their boss. Baseball spreaddamaging | 
stories on the basis of evidence that would never fly 
inacourtroom. MLB cannot justify these transgres- 
sions, though it will have to now that Rodriguez is 
suing the commissioner’s office, the league and an 
incredulous players’ union in federal court. 

Perhaps the only reason MLB has chased the 
cheaters so extensively is that the commissioner, 
Bud Selig, now on the cusp of retirement, remains 
as shameless as he was at the peak of the steroid 
era, when he disregarded all those mysteriously 
swelling sluggers. Now he has reversed his stance, 
convinced by his optics shop that fans want a 
drug-free game. It might be a worthwhile goal, 
but Selig has gone about it all wrong. , 

In his interview with 60 Minutes, Bosch, the pill { 




















peddler, said Rodriguez asked for whatever it would 
take to become the first member of the 800-home- 
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WHY CLINTON’S 2016 CANDIDACY-WITHOUT-A-CAMPAIGN Lf 


TOP HILLARY? 


JMINATES THE POLITICAL GALAXY BY DAVID VON DREHLE 





NATION | HILLARY CLINTON 


has not decided whether to run for Presi 
dent again. I have this on good author 
ity, despite a recent barrage of reports 
detailing the many moves that signal a 
campaign in the making. People close to 
Clinton and familiar with her thinking 
insist that she hasn’t made a decision. 
Moreover, “it’s not a decision she is going 
to make anytime soon,” says one insider. 

But what about the high-ranking per 
sonnel from President Obama's political 
brain trust who are moving into jobs in 
pro-Clinton groups? The sources patiently 
repeat themselves. Clinton, they inform 
me, is very busy writing a memoir of 
her work as Secretary of State while also 
replenishing the coffers of her family’s 
charitable foundation to support her work 
on behalf of women and children. “She’s 
going to continue to go about her life the 
way she has chosen to,” says the insider. 
“She's not being coy. When she says she 
hasn’t decided, she hasn't decided.” 

But what about the recent email blast 
that retired general Wesley Clark, a Clin 
ton diehard, sent to past supporters whose 
names are embedded in Clinton’s database, 
exhorting them to rally to Hillary’s cause? 
“People wanting her to decide, or people 
getting anxious about it, are working on 
their own timeline, and frankly there is 
only one person whose timeline counts,” 
says an increasingly exasperated insider. 
“Anyway, she could stand on the White 
House lawn tomorrow and say she wasn’t 
running, and no one would believe her.” 

Perhaps it all comes down, in Clinto 
nian fashion, to definitions. It depends on 
the meaning of the word decide. Andon the 
meaning of the word run. In Hillary Clin 
ton, the United States of America is now 
experiencing arare, ifnot unprecedented, 
political phenomenon; she requires a new 
lexicon. Clinton is so globally famous, so 
politically wired and so primed for the 
presidency after two campaigns at her 
husband’s side and one epic race of her 


own that her life as a private citizen has 
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become virtually indistinguishable from 
her life as a candidate. 

We can believe that she hasn't “decid 
ed” to “run” because there is almost noth 
ing that a decision would change for her. 
It would be like Jennifer Aniston deciding 
to get her picture in asupermarket tabloid 
or Warren Buffett deciding to be quotable. 
All outward behaviors remain the same. 
Whether she raises money from wealthy 
donors for the Clinton Global Initiative or 
coaxes cash for a presidential campaign, 
the canapés and grip-and-grins are iden 
tical for Clinton. Her stump speeches 
while accepting awards for past achieve 
ments are barely distinguishable from 
speeches she might give while collecting 
endorsements in Iowa living rooms. The 
charming handwritten notes she has 
been showering lately on far-flung friends 
serve to nurture political support, wheth 
er or not that is the intention, because 
friendship and politics are inseparable 
after half a century on the hustings. 

Lesser figures—mere governors, 
Senators, Vice Presidents—face mount 
ing pressure to decide whether to run 
for President: there are so many pieces to 
accumulate and put into place. To an as 
tonishing degree, Clinton already has all 
the pieces: universal name recognition, 
fervently devoted followers from coast to 
coast, a robust donor network, legions of 
experienced counselors, personal mas 
tery of the issues. And she has the cream 
of two generations of Democratic opera- 
tives scrambling to assemble these pieces 
on her behalf. Her unofficial apparatus 
already includes a grassroots operation, 
Ready for Hillary, that has raised more 
than $4 million in predominantly small 
donations; a super PAC called Priorities 
USA Action, to groom megadonors to 
fund future air wars; a rapid-response 
team, Correct the Record, primed to shoot 
down criticism; a think tank, the Center 
for American Progress, ready to work up 
white papers and field-test applause lines; 








and a women’s network, Emily’s List, 
eager to rally the sisterhood to smash the 
glass ceiling at last. 

Clinton has not decided whether to run 
for President because to do so would only 
slow her down. Lots of people can bea pres- 


idential candidate—ask Patrick Buchan 
an or Dennis Kucinich or Herman Cain. 
There is only one Hillary able to dominate 
discussion of 2016 even as she sails above 
it. Indecision serves her well by preserving 
flexibility in her schedule, by shielding her 
from answering every Internet controver 
sy and by allowing the Republican opposi 
tion to take shape and draw fire. 

How long can this go on? Longer than 
you might think. The typical reasons 
for a candidate to “decide”—credibility 
with donors and voters, access to media, 


ability to recruit staff, leverage to secure 


endorsements—wouldn’t move Clinton 
because she already has those things. 
There’s not a door she can’t open noracam 
era she can’t command. Last year, Clinton 
told interviewer Barbara Walters that she 
would make a decision in 2014, but some 
sources in her camp, who generally speak 
about 2016 only if granted anonymity, sug 
gest that it was a ballpark figure. By saying 
2014 while the calendar said 2013, Clinton 
was merely indicating that her decision 
was a long way off. “If you polled 25 smart 
political people and you asked them on a 
strategic tactical level ifa presidential can 
didate should be doing anything in 2014, 
they would tell you no,” said one insider. 
“No one in the history of the Republic has 
started to run this far out.” 
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Swing-state cred On the 
stump with Governor Terry 
McAuliffe in Falls Church, Va. 


There’s that word again: run. We 
know from biographers that Team Clin 
ton actually started running for Presi 
dent sometime in the 1960s, when young 
Bill fretted about preserving his politi 
cal viability while avoiding the Vietnam 
draft. If they ever stopped running, it 
was only inasemantic sense. Along with 
her husband, the former First Lady is the 
embodiment of the so-called permanent 
campaign, in which years blur into an 
endless loop of staged events and solici 


tations for money and skirmishing for 
control of the next news cycle. If that’s 
not running, what is? 


The Gravity 

WHEN CLINTON’S PRESS SECRETARY NICK 
recently answered some questions from 
Time about his boss’s plans by declaring 
in an email that “there is no candidate, 
there is no campaign,” I found myself 
flashing on the image of a black hole—the 
astrophysical phenomenon that manages 
to be both invisible and superpowerful 
at the same time. Scientists confirm the 
presence of a black hole by measuring its 
effects on nearby stars as it bends their 
orbits and heats the gases swirling in its 
galactic vicinity. 

The existence of Clinton’s 2016 cam 
paign cannot be directly observed 
through a formal announcement ritual 
or by linking to documents at the Federal 
Election Commission. But its massive in 
fluence on the stars and gases of Washing 
ton is unmistakable. Most of her fellow 
Democrats are signaling scant interest 
in taking her on. Massachusetts Senator 
Elizabeth Warren, a hero of the left, has 
repeatedly said she would not challenge 
Clinton in the primary. Likewise, Sena 
tors Kirsten Gillibrand of New York and 
Amy Klobuchar of Minnesota—who 
might otherwise vie to be the first female 
President—have said they would support 
her candidacy. “I think if another woman 
ran against Hillary, she would bring down 
the wrath of women around the country,” 
said one veteran Democratic strategist, 
echoing a widespread view inside the 
party that Clinton earned another shot at 
history when she surrendered gracefully 
to Barack Obama in 2008. 

Vice President Joe Biden would love to 
run, though he would be 74 by Inaugu 
ration Day and past donors and former 
staff report that he sees little room for 
himself in a field with Clinton. Ambi 
tious governors like Martin O’Malley of 
Maryland, Andrew Cuomo of New York 
and Deval Patrick of Massachusetts are 
young enough to wait another cycle or 
two. To find a Democrat openly courting 
the race you have to visit the unlikely 
terrain of Big Sky Country, where former 
Montana governor Brian Schweitzer has 
been enjoying a minor burst of publicity 
as he flirts with a dark-horse challenge. 
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. a EIGHT CAMPAIGN THEMES 
Ne HILLARY CLINTON IS TEST-DRIVING 
2. ECONOMIC INEQUALITY 3. THE WASHINGTON OUTSIDER 4. SELFLESS AMBITION 
DY J We must ‘reverse this ‘Recently in Washington, ‘When you think about 
REAI tide of inequality that is unfortunately, we have why people run for office 


eating away at the social 


seen examples of the 


in these times—f it’s 


fabric of our country.’ wrong kind of leadership, only about yourself, if it’s 
1. YOUTH EMPOWERMENT ot ae haere when politicians choose only about you wanting 
‘Our country's future LAW SCHOOL scorched earth instead to get a job and the 
depends on healthy of common ground, when __ perks that go with it and 
kids and loving families. they operate in what! call having people stand up 


They're the building 
blocks of a strong and 


prosperous society.’ 


JUNE 14, 2013 

LAUNCHING THE BILL, HILLARY & 
CHELSEA CLINTON FOUNDATION'S “TOO 
SMALL TO FAIL" INITIATIVE IN A VIDEO 


This dearth of competition—which 
could change if Clinton were suddenly, 
somehow, to appear vulnerable—is a tes- 
tament to her immense pull inside the 
Democratic electorate, which is dispro- 
portionately female. She has cleared the 
field of major challengers despite the fact 
that the party’s left wing has serious reser- 
vations about her centrist record and gild- 
ed connections. In addition to Clinton’s 
fierce detractors on the right, progressive 
Democrats tend to see her as a hawk on 
foreign affairs and an enabler of Big Busi- 
ness. Despite this antipathy, however, no 
fresh figure has emerged to pick up the 
banner of the left. At this point, only a can- 
tankerous Vermonter, Bernie Sanders, has 
shown much appetite for the race—and 
Sanders, a self-described socialist Senator, 
will have to switch parties if he wants to 
challenge her in the primaries. 

In other words, the Stop Hillary move- 
ment among Democrats may never get 
started. As a co-founder of the Progressive 
Change Campaign Committee, Adam 
Green might be expected to lead the ef- 
fort, but Warren’s decision to remain on 
the sidelines has left him resigned to seek 
concessions from the overwhelming front 
runner. Clinton “determines her own 
fate,” Green tells Time. “If she embraces 
things like more Wall Street reform and 
expanding Social Security benefits instead 
of cutting them, there will be very little 
space for a primary challenge of the left.” 


the “evidence-free zone,” 
with ideology trumping 
everything else.’ 


OCT. 19, 2013 


when you come into the 
room, that’s not enough 
anymore, because it’s 
hard. Politics is hard.’ 


ENDORSING VIRGINIA GUBERNATORIAL 


CANDIDATE AND LONGTIME CLINTON 
FUNDRAISER TERRY MCAULIFFE 


Toby Chaudhuri, a veteran adviser to 
progressive Democratic groups, concurs. 
“There isn’t a huge space for a challenger, 
so the left is really focusing on making 
sure Clinton is where she needs to be. 
We'll be paying a lot of attention to where 
she comes down on issues like privacy, 
Guantanamo, ending the war in Afghani- 
stan, Syria and others.” 

She’s already making some of the 
necessary gestures. No longtime Clinton 
watcher is surprised to find that the non- 
candidate’s noncampaign has been keep- 
ing a nonschedule immaculately tuned 
to the heartstrings of various Democratic 
constituencies. One day she’s delivering 
a paid speech to clients of the Wall Street 
bankers at Goldman Sachs; another day 
finds her at Yale decrying income in- 
equality. When Bill de Blasio was sworn 
in as New York City’s most progressive 
mayor in decades, Hillary and Bill were 
conspicuous in the front row—just as 
they were on hand to celebrate super- 
moneyman Terry McAuliffe when he 
took the oath as governor of Virginia. 
Does she contradict herself? Like Walt 
Whitman, she contains multitudes. 

Of course, she won’t be nominated 
without at least a token challenge. 
Someone will take the bait, professional 
Democrats predict, if only to establish 
credibility as a Clinton running mate or 
to catch the eyes of publishers, speakers’ 
bureaus and cable networks. “There will 
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be a race because there has to be a race 
and it’s only good for the party and the 
candidate to have a race,” says Erik Smith, 
head of Blue Engine Message and Media, a 
Democratic consulting group. That said, 
he notes, “The challengers who would 
worry the Clinton campaign most are all 
supporting her and have done so early.” 

Meanwhile, anticipation of a Clinton 
candidacy is already red hot inside the 
Beltway, as both parties avert their eyes 
froma midterm election pitting the duel- 
ing faces of an unpopular Congress—the 
ballot-box version of shingles vs. flu. 
Hundreds of operatives from past Clinton 
campaigns are vying with Obama veter- 
ans for positions on what they hope will 
be the ground floor of something very 
big. Republicans are launching efforts 
with names like Stop Hillary 2016 and 
the Hillary Project, which mix online at- 
tacks with spirited fundraising and mer- 
chandising appeals in hopes of thwarting 
Clinton while also cashing in on her gal- 
vanizing name. In both parties, Hillary 
has always been good for business. 


The Decision 

CLINTON’S LUXURY OF INDECISION COIN- 
cides with a phase of presidential politics 
treasured by insiders. The election is close 
enough to be real yet far enough away that 
key factors—the candidates, the state of 
the economy, the foreign and domestic 
news—remain blissfully unknowable. 
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5. CIVILITY 
‘We have to be willing 

to come together as 
citizens to focus on the 
kind of future we want, 
which doesn't include 
yelling. It includes sitting 
down and talking with 
one another.’ 


6. FOREIGN INTERVENTION 
‘We have to be 
prepared to make the 
case why we don’t have 
a choice to continue, in 
some form and fashion, 
what has worked.’ 


7. PROGRESSIVE PRIORITIES 
‘Ten years ago | was 
proud to begin working 
on bipartisan efforts to 
save unemployment 
insurance. Let’s do it 
again quickly in this 
new year.’ 


DEC. 31, 2013 
A TWEET FROM @HILLARYCLINTON 


8. HUMAN RIGHTS 
‘He called me from the 
van on the way to the 
hospital and said, “If 

| were there, | would 
kiss you.”’ 


OCT. 11, 2013 

RECEIVING AN AWARD AT CHATHAM 
HOUSE, WHERE CLINTON RECOUNTED 
A PHONE CALL FROM CHINESE ACTIVIST 
CHEN GUANGCHENG WHEN SHE WAS 
SECRETARY OF STATE 


OCT. 23, 2013 
RESPONDING TO A HECKLER AT THE 
UNIVERSITY AT 


Pundits have free rein to make predictions 
that cannot be checked. One widespread 
forecast holds that Clinton is poised for a 
cakewalk of historic proportions. 

The theory goes like this: Between his 
first victory in 2008 and his narrower win 
in 2012, Obama suffered a significant 4% 
loss in support from white women. Never- 
theless, his strength among minority vot- 
ers was sufficient to give him a relatively 
easy re-election victory. Demographic 
trends indicate that the minority share 
of the electorate will grow even more 
by 2016 even as the Republican Party re- 
mains split over policies, like immigra- 
tion reform and voting rights, that might 
attract those voters. As a result, Clinton is 
positioned to hold on to Obama’s minority 
support while catalyzing the enthusiasm 
of women. The combination could pro- 
duce a landslide. 

Veteran Democratic pollster Stanley 
Greenberg, an old Clinton hand from way 
back, is among those who argue that the 
political landscape is highly favorable to 
Clinton in 2016. Other party elders are 
not so sanguine, however. “No matter 
who we nominate, the Republican theme 
will be the same: it’s time for a change,” 
one senior Democratic strategist told me. 
“Hillary will be cast as a third term for 
Obama. They'll try to hang all the trou- 
ble with health care on her. And if they 
manage to put up a serious candidate, we 
could be ina tough spot.” 


Call it pessimism or call it realism—for 
nervous Democrats, 2016 looks to be an- 
other hard fight across the narrow ground 
of a few swing states. Broad demographic 
trends will matter less, they fear, than a rel- 
ative few hearts and minds in places like 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Michigan. Hope- 
ful Republicans are making the same cal- 
culation, which is fueling the ambitions 
of aspirants with strong working-class ap- 
peal, men like New Jersey Governor Chris 
Christie, Ohio Governor John Kasich 
and Wisconsin Governor Scott Walker. 
By this analysis, nominee Clinton could 
find herself—as in 2008—hoisting shots 
and boasting about her bowling skills ina 
gritty fight for Rust Belt voters. 

This prospect gives her pause, accord- 
ing to sources close to Clinton, and she will 
be using the coming year to make herown 
cool-eyed assessment of GOP chances. Like 


HER LIFE ASA 
PRIVATE CITIZEN 
HAS BECOME 
VIRTUALLY 
INDISTINGUISHABLE 
FROM HER LIFE 

AS A CANDIDATE 


all of her toughest calculations, this will 
take place inside a tight circle of trusted 
family and friends: husband Bill, daughter 
Chelsea, longtime staff members Capricia 
Marshall, Melanne Verveer, Cheryl Mills 
and Maggie Williams. Not all of them are 
gung-ho for another campaign. Accord- 
ing to a report in Politico, which Clinton 
sources did not dispute, both Mills and 
Williams have argued against waging a 
2016 campaign, while Chelsea has said 
publicly that she wants her mother to take 
a break before making any big decisions. 

There has never been a would-be presi- 
dential candidate with more firsthand 
knowledge of the grind than Clinton. She 
knows the toll that campaigns take on 
candidates and their families; she knows 
what both victory and defeat feel like; she 
has hada front-row seat on the burdens and 
frustrations of the presidency as well as its 
pomp and power. Putting everything onto 
the scales, “she would not run just for the 
sake of running or to be the first woman 
to win the nomination. She has to believe 
she can win,” a source close to Clinton ex- 
plained. Some of her supporters might ac- 
cept second best, “but she is the person who 
has to run, and she looks at it differently. 
There has to bea path to victory.” 

And so, this person added, it remains 
possible that Clinton could leave the cards 
of history face down and walk away from 
the table. Clinton is not like most politi- 
cians, said the source, who can’t imagine 
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why anyone would say no to a shot at the 
White House. “It’s so cool—you get the 
plane, get the helicopter. She understands 
better than almost anyone alive that this is 
avery personal decision about not only her 
own life but also her family’s life.” No shred 
of privacy, if the Clintons have any remain- 
ing, would go undisturbed by an ever more 
inflamed political media, and even in vic 
tory her presidency might be stymied by a 
continuation of partisan gridlock. 

At the same time, “she has seen what 
President Clinton has done in the 13 years 
since he left office—all the contributions 
to the public good that have not required 
him to hold high office. She understands 
that if you care about making something 
better, there’s more than one job in Amer 
ica where you can do that.” 


The Strategy 

BUT SUPPOSE THAT SHE DOES WHAT CLIN 
tons always do and runs anyway? She 
would enter the race with a suitable bang 
of delirious rallies and million-dollar 
checks sometime after the off-year bal- 
loting in November. Her advisers say she 
could be expected to run a campaign that 
is more tech-savvy behind the scenes than 
her 2008 effort and more openly targeted 
toward women. The last time around the 
track, Clinton soft-pedaled the idea that 
she was waging a history-making cru- 
sade, leaving Obama to seize the symbolic 
high ground. Herconcession speech at the 
2008 Democratic Convention, in which 
she credited her supporters with putting 
“18 million cracks” in the glass ceiling, 
made it clear she would not make the 
same mistake twice. 

Moreover, her record as Secretary of 
State marks her as a particularly macho 
brand of Democrat. Though former De- 
fense Secretary Robert Gates has caused a 
stir by revealing in his memoir that Clin- 
ton once acknowledged that her opposi- 
tion to the 2007 troop surge in Iraq was 
political, a deeper read of Gates’ book— 
along with Clinton’s public record and 
interviews with current and former Ad- 
ministration officials—reveals a robust 
proponent of military intervention. 

As head of the State Department, Clin- 
ton sided with the generals in favor of a 
large Afghanistan troop surge. She pressed 
toarm the Syrian rebels and later endorsed 


airstrikes against the Assad regime. A new 
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Amen corner A ready- 
made base of women, young 
people and minorities 


report from the Senate Intelligence Com- 
mittee faults her department over secu- 
rity lapses leading up to the 2012 terrorist 
attack on Americans in Benghazi. But in 
earlier decisions, Clinton’s team at State 
enabled Obama’s lethal drone campaign. 
On at least three crucial issues—the surge 
in Afghanistan, bombing Libya and the 
raid to kill al-Qaeda leader Osama bin 
Laden—Clinton favored more-aggressive 
action than Gates himself. 

“She is a hawk, but she’s a smart 
hawk,” says James Jeffrey, a former am- 
bassador under Clinton and a Deputy 
National Security Adviser in George W. 
Bush’s White House. Her spokesman, 
Merrill, prefers the word pragmatic but 
doesn’t dispute the larger characteriza- 
tion of Clinton’s attitude toward military 
force: “Her approach was always that di- 
plomacy, development and defense were 
only effective if used together.” 

Blurring the bright lines of an increas- 
ingly polarized public has always been 
the Clinton family business. Give them 
the choice of A or B and they'll gravitate 
to C. Her husband was the Bible-quoting 
libertine who jogged to McDonald's (be- 








fore heart disease made him a virtual | 


vegan). He preferred “triangulation” to 
“false choices”—a trait shared by his 


wife, the feminist drinking buddy of a | 


spear-rattling John McCain. 

Can it play again after all these years? 
Can a candidate who helped define the 
1990s captivate a change-hungry elector 
ate hurtling toward the 2020s? Can the 
sprawling, inbred, rivalrous soap opera 
of so many previous Clinton campaigns 
be tamed to compete in the sleek and dis 
ciplined post-Obama era? Can a divided 
Democratic Party, with its beleaguered 


incumbent President, paper over its dif- | 


ferences before the divided Republican 
Party, with its Tea Party dissidents, pa- 


pers over its own? These are the sorts of | 


questions that hover over a candidate 
whose path to the White House seems as 
clear as any in modern memory. There 
hasn’t been a path so bright since Clin- 
ton surveyed her future in 2005, before 
Obama appeared over the horizon. 

And there will be answers—eventu- 
ally—though not at a pace to satisfy the 
ravenous appetite of Washington. Hillary 
Clinton is master of her own calendar. For 
the time being, she steers the stars and 
heats the gases; her unseen candidacy 


dominates the political galaxy. The tim- | 


ing and nature of the next steps are up 
to her to decide. —WITH REPORTING BY 
MICHAEL CROWLEY, JAY NEWTON-SMALL 
AND ZEKE MILLER/WASHINGTON a 
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The legal marijuana business is off to 
a booming start in Colorado. 
Now what do they do with all that cash? 


T THE FRONT OF MEDICINE MAN, 
a retail cannabis shop on an in- 
dustrial strip in north Denver, 
customers wait patiently to buy 
strains of O.G. Kush and Ghost 

Train Haze arrayed in glass jars or to sam- 
ple the menu of pot-infused chocolates, 
cookies, creams, lozenges and tinctures. 
In the back, company president Andy 
Williams strolls the aisles of his cavern- 
ous marijuana gardens, pointing out the 
custom drainage tables and drying racks 
and a 20,000-sq.-ft. factory addition with 
crisp white wall panels designed to evoke 
an Apple Store. “We’re building a show- 
case for the world,” he says. 





BY ALEX ALTMAN/DENVER 


These are heady days in Colorado, 
which on Jan. 1 became the first state in the 
world to legalize the sale of recreational 
pot to anyone over 21. State officials spent 
more than a year building a market that 
regulates weed from seed to sale. So far the 
selling is going just fine. The state’s retail 
pot shops raked in more than $1 million 
on their first day in business, and demand 
has barely dwindled since. 

The problem is the proceeds. Federal 
law classifies cannabis as a drug on a par 
with heroin and ecstasy, which has pre- 
vented more than half of Colorado's legal 
pot merchants from using bank accounts 
or credit cards. That forces multimillion- 


dollar businesses like Williams’ to oper- 
ate in cash, which is not just difficult but 
also dangerous. 

As a result, Denver’s marijuana mo- 
guls sometimes look more like criminals 
than capitalists. They lease secret off-site 
warehouses to store their money and pay 
employees with cash-stuffed envelopes. 
Some outfit their homes with false walls 
and safes bolted to the floors. They tote 
tens of thousands of dollars around and 
foot five-figure tax bills with thick wads 
of 20s. To avert robberies, stores often stag- 
ger delivery schedules, hire decoy drivers 
and employ armed guards to monitor 
dozens of on-site surveillance cameras. 
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Shunned by proper banks, they run their 
shops as makeshift substitutes. “We're a 
little fortress,” Williams says. 

Simple accounting becomes a dizzy- 
ing logistical puzzle. At Medicine Man, 
the daily procedures include counting 
and recounting receipts, spraying the 
cash with Febreze to mask the scent, 
stuffing it into tamper-resistant clear 
plastic bags and shipping it in armored 
cars toa downtown vault. 

“Just managing payroll is anightmare, 
let alone paying for a $2 million construc- 
tion project,” Williams says. “That’s go- 
ing to be a pretty damn heavy suitcase.” 
He recalls feeling “like a terrorist” as he 
ferried $90,000 ina black knapsack to the 
site of one wholesale purchase in Colo- 
rado Springs. Elan Nelson, 35, who works 
in business development at Medicine 
Man, remembers spiriting a backpack 
crammed with $30,000 through an alley 
near the state capitol to buy weed-laced 
baked goods from a vendor. Kristi Kelly, 
36, spends large chunks of her time shut- 
tling between the two retail pot shops she 
owns and the windowless vaults where 
she stores her money, her two dogs in tow 
for protection. 

For the state, the banking problem 
makes money harder to track, harder to 
tax and harder to regulate. For the pot in- 
dustry’s pioneers, it requires enormous 
capital, crimps efficiency and creates the 
very safety hazards the state was deter- 
mined to avoid by legalizing weed in the 
first place. “Somebody,” says Williams, “is 
going to get hurt.” 


Don’t Ask, Don’t Tell 

SOME ALREADY HAVE. IN JULY, A MEDICAL- 
marijuana-dispensary owner anda secu- 
rity guard were shot and killed during 
an apparent robbery in Bakersfield, 
Calif. In October 2012 the industry was 
shaken by the grisly tale of three people 
who allegedly kidnapped the owner of a 
lucrative dispensary in Orange County. 
According to court documents, the as- 
sailants zip-tied the victim, tortured 
him and drove him to a patch of desert 
where they believed he had buried large 
sums of money. When the kidnappers 
couldn't find it, they allegedly burned 
him with a blowtorch, cut off his pe- 
nis and doused him with bleach before 
dumping him along the side of a road. 
(He survived.) “Marijuana dispensaries 
are full of cash,” Melinda Haag, the U.S. 
attorney for Northern California, said in 
2012. “They are at risk of being robbed, 
and many of them are.” 





From seed to sale Colorado requires pot shops like Medicine Man, bottom left and top right, 
to grow 70% of their product, Adults can buy up to 1 oz. at a time for recreational use 


When Colorado began assembling 
its retail pot market, the guiding prin- 
ciple was safety, says Barbara Brohl, the 
state’s head cannabis regulator. The plan 
was meant to bring marijuana out of the 
shadows and into the stores, where inven- 
tory is tested and tracked. After 55% of 
voters approved a constitutional amend- 
ment to legalize recreational cannabis in 
November 2012, a task force created by 
Democratic governor John Hickenlooper 
scrambled to write rules for everything 
from packaging to advertising. 

The state took steps to block underage 
use, cap purchases and deter people from 
driving while stoned. Regulators made 
stores grow 70% of the product they sell, 
an onerous requirement designed in part 
to limit supply, which might in turn pre- 
vent rogue dealers from amassing product 
and transporting it across state lines. 

But one major issue was beyond the 
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state’s control. Federal law prevents 
banks from transacting with businesses 
connected to so-called Schedule I drugs. 
That means the array of companies based 
in the 20 states (plus the District of Co- 
lumbia) that allow medical-marijuana 
sales cannot legally do business within 
the financial system. 

Denied this access, dope merchants 
are forced to find ways around the re- 
striction. Through “don’t ask, don’t tell” 
relationships with sympathetic bankers, 
some businesses obtain accounts under 
an owner’s name or those of affiliated 
consultancies. At one point, as the num- 
ber of medical-marijuana dispensaries 
in Denver grew to exceed the number 
of Starbucks, a single bank in Colorado 
Springs had an estimated 300 cannabis 
clients. But over time, hefty cash depos- 
its trigger the scrutiny of compliance 


officers, who can shut the accounts. 


ivw 





‘The lack of access 
to banking is hands 
down the single 
most dangerous 
aspect of legal 
marijuana.’ 


—BETTY ALDWORTH, 
DRUG-POLICY-REFORM ADVOCATE 


And the spotlight has only made banks 
more skittish. 

Long business relationships often 
end without warning. Kayvan Khalat- 
bari, a co-owner of medical-marijuana 
dispensary Denver Relief, maintained 
an account for four years at the Alabama- 
based bank BBVA Compass as well as one 


with a merchant-processing company, 
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which allowed customers to use credit 
cards. “They knew damn well what we 
were doing,” he says. In May, Khalatbari 
received notice that the bank was clos- 
ing his accounts. After a lengthy search, 
he was able to find a replacement bank 
whose representative allowed Denver Re- 
lief to transact through a shell company. 
To reduce the amount of currency it car- 
ries on-site, the dispensary uses a cashless 
ATM system in which customers swipe 
their debit cards and get receipts. But 
employees are still forced to make daily 
trips to the bank in their cars, scrambling 
their schedules to stave off robberies. “It’s 
a huge issue,” Khalatbari says. 

“The lack of access to banking,” says 
Betty Aldworth, former deputy director 
of the National Cannabis Industry Asso- 
ciation, “is hands down the single most 
dangerous aspect of legal marijuana.” 

The tales are enough to make cubicle 
dwellers appreciate the wonders of direct 
deposit. Trips to vendors to simply pay 
a bill become white-knuckle journeys 
when your vehicle is crammed with cash. 
Employees at one shop fan out across Den- 
ver every month, visiting Western Union 
offices to pay the monthly rent in money 
orders. Another cuts fake checks to sat- 
isfy its payroll software, then distributes 
salaries in cash. Christian Sederberg, a 
lawyer who represents marijuana compa 
nies, has a client who carries $150,000 in 
a Kate Spade bag, scattering sums across 
different banks to escape notice. “It’s an 
invitation to robbery,” he says. “The fault 
will be squarely on the federal govern- 
ment when that happens.” 

Colorado officials are eager to find a 
solution. “Our perspective is these are 
legitimate businesses licensed by the 
state,” says Jack Finlaw, Hickenlooper’s 
chief legal adviser. “They're being regu- 
lated, following the rules and generating 
economic opportunities. We think they 
should have access to banks the same way 
any small business does.” 

The Department of Justice, which has 
said it will not interfere with states that 
pass more-permissive pot laws, is aware 
of the contradictory banking rules. “We 
agree that it is an issue we need to deal 
with,” Deputy U.S. Attorney General 
James Cole told a Senate panel last fall. 
But in Washington, inertia is a more 
powerful force than consensus. Financial 
regulators, law-enforcement officials and 
banking representatives met to discuss a 
solution in December, but Justice spokes- 
woman Ellen Canale declined to confirm 


industry speculation that one was forth- 





coming. Says a senior law-enforcement 
source in Colorado: “There’s not going to 
be an easy fix.” 

Even a signal that they won't be pun- 
ished for transacting with pot merchants 
may not be enough to coax national banks 
into taking the risk. “I’m not terribly opti- 
mistic,” says Robert Rowe, a lawyer for the 
American Bankers Association. “On this 
one, it would take an act of Congress.” 

The industry has mulled several stop 
gap solutions for its surfeit of cash, from 
the digital currency Bitcoin to state- 
licensed banks. “I question whether we're 
being set up for failure,” says Michael 
Elliott, executive director of the Medi 
cal Marijuana Industry Group. “The feds 
have always said this industry is going to 
cause crime. It’s almost like they’re trying 
to make that come true.” 


Trouble Ahead 
WHAT’S HAPPENING IN COLORADO MAY 
soon be repeated elsewhere. Washing- 
ton State is preparing to launch its own 
recreational-pot market later this year, 
and pot reformers plan to mount legal- 
ization campaigns in a handful of other 
states by 2016. Within five years, legal 
weed will be a $10 billion industry. 
Twilight was falling on the first Friday 
in January as a few dozen marijuana mo 
guls and lobbyists gathered for a political 
fundraiser in Denver. At a Mexican res 
taurant in the Capitol Hill neighborhood, 
they sipped margaritas and mingled with 
state legislators, giving off the giddy vibe 
of a group sitting on a gold mine. “We're 
on the ground floor of a movement that’s 
much larger,” says Brooke Gehring, a for- 
mer commercial banker who is now a 
partner in four Denver-area dispensaries. 
But if the cash conundrum isn’t fixed, 
many of the popular reasons for legalizing 
dope will evaporate. Pot purveyors have 
eagerly accepted high taxes and burden 
some regulation as the price of political 
legitimacy. The state is projected to take 
in $67 million in marijuana taxes in 
2014, which it will deposit in accounts 
at national banks. The first $40 million 
raised from an excise tax on pot sales is 
earmarked for school construction. “We 
want to be transparent, legit and recog 
nized as an industry that pays millions of 
dollars in taxes a year,” says Gehring. 
Gehring, 33, recently wrote her will at 
the behest of her mother, who feared for 
her daughter’s safety because of the thick 
stacks of bills she sometimes carries. Those 
fears are a reminder that marijuana’s big 
moment could still go up in smoke. w 
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Abetter view A hill overlooking 
Tehran is a popular meeting 
place for young Iranians 
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OR 33 YEARS, I TRIED TO 
get into the old U.S. em 
bassy in Tehran, which 
sits behind a brick and 
metal fence on bustling 
Taleghani Avenue. I had 
been at Algiers airport in 
1981 when 52 American 
diplomats, held captive 
in their own embassy for 444 days, dis- 
embarked to freedom. The embassy was 
then turned into a Revolutionary Guards 
training center—and made off-limits to 
Americans. On several trips to Tehran 
since, I had asked to look inside; I was al- 
ways turned down. 

But in December, shortly after Iran 
and six world powers signed a temporary 
nuclear deal—which goes into effect on 
Jan. 20—I was finally allowed into the 
place that symbolizes all that went wrong 
between Iran and the U.S. This time the 
doors were wide open, and a museum 
docent took me on an authorized tour. 
Being American, apparently, no longer 
bars entry. 

The main building, two stories of red 
brick, has the feel of an American public 
school designed after World War II. Diplo- 
mats nicknamed it Henderson High after 
the first resident ambassador, Loy Hender 
son, who later helped orchestrate the 1953 
CIA-led coup that ousted a democratically 
elected Prime Minister, Mohammed Mossa- 
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degh, and restored Shah Mohammed Reza 
Pahlavi to the throne. Code-named Opera 
tion Ajax, the CIA intervention spurred 
payback a quarter-century later, when rev 
olutionary students seized the American 
compound for fear that Washington was 
again plotting to return the Shah. 

The embassy seems frozen in time. The 
gold shag carpet is still there, now flattened 
and filthy. Vintage teletype machines are 
loaded with tape. Mannequins in dishev- 
eled wigs, standing in for embassy staff, 
sit in a room that was insulated to allow 
top-secret conversations. The Iranians 
have added murals in the hallway, depict- 
ing U.S. military interventions from Viet- 
nam to Iraq and Afghanistan. “All these 
things were done in the name of freedom 
and human rights,” says Mohammad Reza 
Shoghi, the docent, referring to the Ameri- 
can wars and patting the wall for empha- 
sis. He rattles on with old anti-American 
rhetoric. The 9/11 attacks were made up, an 
excuse to invade Afghanistan. American 
fashion and television shows are designed 
by psychologists and politicians to destroy 
foreign cultures. “Exposure to American 
ideas makes people feeble,” he tells me. 

But the bromides about U.S. perfidy 
no longer reflect the dominant mood in 
Tehran. Since President Hassan Rouhani’s 
upset victory in last summer’s election, 
Iran has been consumed with a strategic 


recalibration—a reaction to both the elec- 


torate’s rejection of hard-line rule and eco 
nomic hardships produced by eight years 
of gross mismanagement and increasingly 
tough international sanctions. The signing 
of the short-term nuclear deal in Novem 
ber generated tangible change in Iran’s 
relations with the world, potentially the 
most important shift since the 1979 Islam 
ic revolution. The Iranian Foreign Minis 
ter and U.S. Secretary of State are now on 
a firstname basis. And among ordinary 
Iranians, it’s no longer off-limits to talk 
openly, sometimes even with enthusiasm, 
about eventual reconciliation with acoun- 
try long known as the Great Satan. 

Tehran tingles with anticipation 
and tension. “The sun is shining again 
in Iran,” says Nazila Noebashari, owner 
of Aaran Art Gallery, which often shows 
the work of young female artists. “There 
are smart people at the helm. The world is 
treating us differently and speaking with 
us differently, and we're speaking differ 
ently now too.” Even normally cautious 
politicians talk of a new beginning. “We 
have all been givena historic opportunity 
to try to restore confidence that has been 
lost over the years,” Foreign Minister Mo 
hammad Javad Zarif tells me. 

Over the next six months, diplomats 
will try to turn the temporary deal into 
an enduring pact. The outside world wants 
to ensure that the Islamic Republic, which 
over the past decade has developed much 
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of the know-how, equipment and technol 
ogy to make a nuclear bomb, does not pro 
duce the world’s deadliest weapon. In turn, 
Iran seeks to come in from the political 
and economic cold. 

As the revolution celebrates its 35th an 
niversary in February, Iran and the U.S. 
are, after many false starts, on the same 
page for the first time. The question is 
whether they can get beyond fear and sus 
picion to turn that page. 


A New Calculus 

AFTER MY TOUR OF THE OLD EMBASSY, | 
visit Ibrahim Asgharzadeh, one of the 
three student leaders of the embassy 
takeover; he later served in parliament 
and on Tehran’s city council. Today, his 
smartly barbered hair is white. He wears 
designer glasses and is clean-shaven, a 
contrast to the beard that he once wore 
and that is still de rigueur among most of 
the political elite. Like that of many in the 
revolutionary vanguard, Asgharzadeh’s 
politics has evolved over the years. 

The embassy takeover was supposed 
to last three to five days, Asgharzadeh 
recalls, a gesture of protest against Wash 
ington’s decision to give the Shah refuge. 
“But it got complicated, and it was out of 
our control, and it caused a deep wound,” 
he tells me. He now supports renewing 
relations with the U.S.—and reopening 
Henderson High. “I would like to spend 
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Signs of hope For clock sellers, 
left, and shoppers, right, in 
Tehran’s Grand Bazaar, 
President Rouhani, center, holds 
the key to Iran’s economic revival 


all my energy to heal this wound,” he says. 

The new thinking is not just the 
mellowing of middle age. Iran’s strategic 
calculus is also shifting as the regional 
balance of power flips. Tehran was inad 
vertently the big winner after American 
military muscle ousted its two neighboring 
archrivals—the Taliban in Afghanistan in 
2oo1 and Iraq’s Saddam Hussein in 2003. 
But with the U.S. troop drawdown in both 
places, the predominantly Shi‘ite country 
suddenly feels more vulnerable. It is threat 
ened by the return of al-Qaeda franchises in 
Iraq and Syria and the rise of Salafism—a 
fundamentalist brand of Sunni Islam that 
is vehemently, often violently, opposed to 
Shi‘ism—across the Middle East. 

So the U.S. is increasingly attractive 
as a de facto ally—or at least not an active 
rival. “Al-Qaeda is a cancerous tumor in 
the Islamic world,” Asgharzadeh tells me. 
“So we have common ground in fighting 
terrorism.” 

Many of the clergy in the world’s only 
modern theocracy are also preaching 
a different line. Mohsen Gharavian, a 
theologian in the holy city of Qum, cam 








paigned for ultra-conservative Mahmoud 
Ahmadinejad in 2005. But he too favors 
renewing U.S. relations—and even a visit 
from President Obama. “The nuclear deal 
is very positive and a step forward,” he 
says. “We cannot always be in a position 
of argument and animosity with the U.S.” 

So, lask him, why are there still shouts 
of “Death to America” during the cel 
ebrated Friday prayers at Tehran Univer 
sity? “This slogan has a long history,” he 
says. “Removing it depends on what the 
U.S. government does.” Like the rest of the 
population, he adds, the majority of clerics 
in Qum voted for Rouhani. 


Man With the Key 
DURING THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION LAST 
summer, Rouhani’s supporters nick 
named their candidate Hassan Kilidsaz, 
or Hassan the Locksmith. He won the 
six-way race decisively, Tehran University 
political scientist Nasser Hadian explains, 
because voters decided he could “make a 
key that would open the door” after eight 
dark years of the bellicose Ahmadinejad. 
After six months in office, Rouhani 
may already rank as the most powerful 
President since the revolution. His candor 
has startled even close advisers. He tapped 
smart technocrats to rescue the imploding 
economy after acknowledging on national 
TV that the state coffers were almost emp 
ty. His government has since stemmed the 
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slide of Iran’s currency, which had plum- 
meted 60% since 2011. Inflation has begun 
to climb down from a high of more than 
40%. He has won favor among women, 
tweeting that a woman’s dress does not de- 
fine her piety. And he has charmed young 
Iranians, shedding his white turban and 
clerical robe for a baseball cap and parka to 
take weekend hikes in the Alborz Moun- 
tains that overlook Tehran. 

Most of all, Rouhani has nimbly navi- 
gated Tehran’s venomous politics bet- 
ter than his predecessors. He has so far 
kept the Supreme Leader, Ayatullah Ali 
Khamenei, on his side—unlike the wily 
but ultimately marginalized Hashemi 
Rafsanjani. He has straddled the politi- 
cal spectrum, unlike the mild-mannered 
reformist Mohammed Khatami or the 
Holocaust-denying Ahmadinejad. In the 
process, he has carved out a new centrist 
category of political realists. 

Many of Rouhani’s priorities reflect 
changes that the U.S. would like to see 
in Iran, especially on personal freedoms 
and censorship. He has chastised state 
TV for ignoring Iran’s biggest problems. 
“When IRIB airs the birth of a panda in 
China but nothing abt unpaid workers 
protesting, obvious that ppl & youth will 
ignore it,” read a July 3 tweet from Rou- 
hani’s account. In October, the Scottish- 
educated cleric even exchanged tweets 
with Twitter co-founder Jack Dorsey. 
Dorsey asked Rouhani, “Are citizens of 
Iran able to read your tweets?” Rouhani 
replied, “my efforts geared 2 ensure my 
pp’ll comfortably b able 2 access all info 
globally as is their #right.” The fuller an- 
swer is that Iranians still have to bypass 
state-controlled servers to access most so- 
cial media. But by speaking out on Twit- 
ter and Facebook, Rouhani has pressured 
branches of government he does not con- 
trol on many issues. 

Key levers of power remain beyond 
Rouhani’s reach. Both the judiciary and 
parliament are still dominated by hard- 
liners, as are the politically powerful 
Revolutionary Guards. Two. of the presi- 
dential candidates from the disputed 2009 
election—both long-standing Rouhani 
friends—are still under house arrest. Rou- 
hani’s social-media accounts may be his 
most potent tools in those struggles. 

For now the agenda of the Rouhani 
realists is modest compared with that of 
the ambitious but failed reform era of the 
late 1990s. “Expectations were wild dur- 


ing Khatami’s presidency,” explains Had- 
ian, the political scientist. “Now they’re 
more balanced.” The core issue since the 
revolution has been whether the Islamic 
Republic of Iran’s political identity is first 
and foremost Islamic or republic. Reform- 
ers favor a republic, including limits on 
the Supreme Leader's powers. Hard-liners 
fear the demise of ideology and religious 
influence in politics. The issue is far from 
settled, but realists want to open up po- 
litical space rather than overhaul it. At an 
Aug. 3 inaugural event, Rouhani called it 
“a patient approach...in order to be distant 
from the abyss of extremism.” 


Fear of Betrayal 

IF TEHRAN’S UBIQUITOUS BILLBOARDS ARE 
any indication, Iran’s hard-liners are just 
waiting for the right moment to pounce. 
In October, flashy new billboards went up 
overnight on numerous streets depicting 
U.S. and Iranian diplomats taking part in 
negotiations. Above the table, the Ameri- 
can was dressed in suit coat and tie. Under 
the table, he was clad in military fatigues, 
and a concealed shotgun on his lap was 
aimed atthe Iranian. AMERICAN HONESTY, 
the billboards warned. 

Rouhani’s allies in city government 
scrambled to take them down, claim- 
ing they were unauthorized. But some 
visual reminders of the recent past and 
lingering mistrust remain. A 1o-story 
billboard on Vali Asr Square, a holdover 
from the Ahmadinejad era, still shows 
President Obama chummily leaning on 
Shemr, a 7th century villain credited 
with betraying the first Shi'ite martyr. 
BE WITH US. BE SAFE, its caption reads. 

Betrayal, which is at the heart of Islam’s 
greatest schism—when Shiites split from 
Sunnis 14 centuries ago over who was the 
rightful heir of the Prophet Muhammad— 
still shapes the hard-line narrative in the 
world’s largest Shi‘ite country. “The Amer- 
icans don’t want to solve their problems 
with Iran,” says Hossein Shariatmadari, 
editor of the newspaper Kayhan and one of 
Tehran's most vocal hard-liners. 

Shariatmadari was sentenced to life 
in prison in the 1970s for opposing the 
Shah; he was freed only after the mon- 
archy ended. He rejects both the nuclear 
deal and eventual reconciliation with 
the U.S. “There are 17,000 atomic bombs 
in the world, and most of them belong to 
the U.S., Russia, China, Britain and France. 
Israel is estimated to have 300. And the 


For some, still the Great Satan 
A woman passes an anti- 
American mural outside the 
former U.S. embassy in Tehran 


USS. is afraid that one more bomb might 
be made? Isn’t that ridiculous?” he scoffs. 
“Obviously, they’re afraid of something 
else. They’re concerned about Iran as a 
model for Islamic countries.” 

But Rouhani supporters fear their pros- 
pects, both at home and abroad, are more 
likely to be sabotaged by Washington in 
an election year than by hard-liners in 
Tehran. The temporary nuclear deal calls 
for Iran to halt sensitive parts of its pro- 
gram and allow daily U.N. inspections 
during six months of intense diplomacy. 
In exchange, Tehran won a pledge of no 
new sanctions and minor sanction relief 
worth about $7 billion. Even so, a biparti- 
san group of U.S. Senators is pressing fora 
new sanctions bill to cut off Iran’s oil ex- 
ports; it also calls for the U.S. to use mili- 
tary force and economic resources to stand 
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with Israel if it should decide to attack 
Iran. The sanctions would not go into ef- 
fect for six months, but at least 59 Senate 
co-sponsors contend that more pressure 
will only enhance diplomatic prospects. 
Zarif, the Foreign Minister, counters that it 
is instead a deal buster that demonstrates 
a “lack of seriousness” on the part of the 
U.S.: “My parliament can also adopt vari- 
ous legislation that can go into effect if ne- 
gotiations fail. But if we start doing that, I 
don’t think that we will get anywhere.” In- 
deed, by mid-January more than one-third 
of the 290 members of Iran’s parliament, 
or Majlis, countered with a bill requiring 
enrichment of uranium closer to the level 
needed to fuel a bomb. They too want to 
ratchet up the pressure. 

White House officials express dismay 
that the best chance ever to de-escalate the 
nuclear standoff with Iran may be thwart- 
ed by legislation with sufficient support to 
be veto-proof. “For the sake of our national 
security and the peace and security of the 
world, now is the time to give diplomacy a 
chance to succeed,” Obama said ina Jan. 12 
statement. Both Presidents are warning 


THE EASY 

PART 

Iran and six major 
powers have agreed 
to a six-month 
freeze of Tehran's 


nuclear program. 
The deal goes into 
effect Jan. 20. 


THE HARD 
PART 

The accord gives 
the negotiating 
parties breathing 
space to discuss 
a permanent 
agreement. 


THE SPOILERS 
Hard-liners in Iran 
and the U.S. could 
undermine chances 
of a final deal. 


that spoilers could be ready to push their 
nations over the precipice—this time po- 
tentially into the abyss of war. 


Hanging on the Deal 
ON MY LAST DAY IN TEHRAN, I GO TO SEE 
Zahra Eshraghi, a women’s-rights activ- 
ist who is also revolutionary royalty. Her 
grandfather was Ayatullah Ruhollah Kho- 
meini, the charismatic cleric who unified 
Iran’s discordant opposition to end 2,500 
years of dynastic rule. The Ayatullah’s 
public approval] of the embassy takeover 
was also what turned a brief protest into a 
15-month international crisis. Eshraghi’s 
family remains central to Iranian politics. 
Her husband is a former Deputy Speak- 
er of parliament. Her brother-in-law is 
Khatami, Iran’s first reform President. 

It is telling that seven of Khomeini’s 
15 grandchildren are now outspoken re- 
formers. Several supported the Green 
movement’s mass protests challenging 
the disputed 2009 election. Eshraghi has 
volubly denounced discriminatory laws 
against women and the mandatory dress 
code. “The chador is not an obligation,” she 


DEALING WITH IRAN 


WHAT IRAN 
AGREED 


To halt enrichment 
of uranium beyond 
5% and eliminate 
existing stockpiles 
enriched to 20%. 


WHAT THE MAJOR 
POWERS AGREED 
To suspend some 
sanctions and give 
lran access to up to 
$7 billion in frozen 
funds, including 


No new centrifuges $4.2 billion of oil 
are to be brought revenue. 

online. 

WHAT IRAN WHAT THE MAJOR 
WANTS POWERS WANT 


Guarantees that 
Iran's nuclear 
program cannot 
be used to make 
weapons. 


An end to all economic 
sanctions and the 
freedom to use its 
nuclear program for 
electricity generation 
and medical research. 


Some Iranian A coalition of 59 
lawmakers want U.S. Senators backs 
to enrich uranium new sanctions on 

to 60%. iran. 


tells me. Her grandfather had called the en- 
veloping black shroud “the flag of the revo- 
lution” and appealed to all women to wear 
it. Eshraghi is sufficiently rebellious that 
the hard-line Guardian Council, a powerful 
body of 12 conservative jurisprudents, dis- 
qualified her (and her incumbent husband) 
from running for parliament in 2004. 

The fate of the nuclear deal, she tells 
me, will determine Iran’s direction for the 
next decade, particularly the outcome of 
parliamentary elections next year and the 
future of women’s rights. If the deal dies, 
hard-liners will make their power play, 
bringing back draconian rule at home 
and surly confrontations with the outside 
world. “Right now we have to wait and not 
focus on other types of freedom because our 
focus is on foreign policy,” she says. “If the 
nuclear issue is resolved and relations are 
restored with the West, tourists can come 
back, business will grow and a lot of other 
changes can happen.” She too wants to re- 
store relations with the U.S. “It’s time,” says 
the granddaughter of the man who once 
personified the Islamic Republic’s hostility 
to the U.S., “for us to get along.” a 
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TWO LEGENDARY 
MUSIC 
PRODUCERS 
MADE A FORTUNE 
SELLING 
HEADPHONES. 
NOW THEY 

WANT TO TAKE 
ON APPLE AND 
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BY ISAAC GUZMAN 


BUSINESS | MUSIC 


ONE OF THE NICE THINGS ABOUT BEING 
JIMMY IOVINE IS THAT WHEN YOU CALL 
DR. DRE, THE WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS 
HIP-HOP PRODUCER, HE ACTUALLY PICKS 
UP THE PHONE. THAT’S LIKELY BECAUSE 
THE TWO HAVE HAD A HABIT OVER THE 


years of making millions on various col- 
laborations. lovine—who first earned a 
name for himself behind the mixing con- 
sole, recording rock classics such as Bruce 
Springsteen’s Born to Run and U2’s Rattle 
and Hum—-signed a deal with Dre’s After- 
math Entertainment in 1996, after Dre had 
established himself as a hitmaker with 
the seminal rap squad N.W.A. Since then, 
Dre has produced Eminem, 50 Cent, Eve 
and Gwen Stefani for Iovine’s company, 
Interscope Records. And for more than 
five years, the two have been partners in 
Beats by Dre, one of the hottest brands in 
consumer electronics. Beats has succeeded 
in transforming headphones from a ubiq- 
uitous freebie thrown in the box with your 
phone or music player into a must-have 
fashion accessory—one consumers are 
willing to pay $300 for. 

“The younger generation had no idea 
what music was supposed to sound like,” 
says lovine, 60, leaning back into a spa- 
cious couch in the living room of his home 
in Los Angeles’ Holmby Hills neighbor- 
hood, a block from the Playboy Mansion. 
“Both of us take great pride in the fact that 
this company is turning a lot of young peo- 
ple on to quality sound,” he continues, a 
hint of Brooklyn in his voice. “I knew peo- 
ple were going to dig it, but I didn’t knowit 
was going to be this big,” adds Dre, 48, over 
speakerphone. 

Beats’ signature thundering bass, 
sometimes criticized as overwhelming, 
is well suited to modern music driven by 
the bottom end and offers a direct chal- 
lenge to competitors such as Bose and 
Sennheiser. Beats’ design—bulky, daz- 
zlingly colored—stands out in a crowd. 
(The next time you're in an airport termi- 
nal or crowded subway car, look around. 
The brightest object in your field of vision 
is likely to be a set of Beats perched on a 
teenager’s head.) 


But to see Beats merely as celebrity 
endorsed headphones misses the mark. As 
with any successful luxury product, Beats 
isn’t just selling functionality or fashion. 
It’s offering access to the ostentatious life 
styles of the pop stars Iovine and Dre have 
turned into household names. 

The formula has won over legions, push- 
ing the Santa Monica, Calif—based compa- 
ny’s annual revenue to more than $1 billion. 
According to market researcher NPD Group, 
the privately held Beats controls almost a 
third of the $1.8 billion U.S. headphone 
market. Since its founding in 2008, Dre 
and Iovine have expanded the business to 
include wireless boom boxes, computer 
speakers and audio systems in cars. 

Now the two are embarking on the riski- 
est gamble in the company’s short history. 
They are betting that if the Beats image can 
sell tony headphones, it can also win cus 
tomers in the record industry’s most crowd- 
ed and tumultuous new sector: streaming 
music. On Jan. 21, the company will launch 
Beats Music, a subscription service for 
phones, tablets and computers. The app 
will offer access to an unlimited number of 
songs, as well as an innovative way of creat- 
ing custom playlists, for about $10 a month. 

Beats Music will have to compete with 
the likes of Spotify and Pandora, not to 
mention Apple and Google. To date, no- 
body has figured out a way to make much 
money from streaming. Even with royalty 
rates slashed to levels that make musicians 
howl, profits have been meager at best. Cur- 
rently, the vast majority of subscribers are 
listening for free on ad-supported plans. 
But aside from a short trial period, Iovine 
won't be giving anything away for free. 

To launch the music service, Beats has 
brought another pop star into the fold: 
Trent Reznor, the sulking mastermind be- 
hind Nine Inch Nails. Reznor, who has ar- 
ranged the award-winning soundtracks of 
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films like The Social Network and The Girl 
With the Dragon Tattoo in recent years, has 
been tasked with turning a piece of soft- 
ware people are used to getting for noth. 
ing into something they will want to pay 
a premium for. Which sounds daunting— 
until you consider that Beats is the compa 

ny that got people to cast their free earbuds 
aside and pay a premium to replace them. 


An Earful 

THERE ARE TWO SETS OF SPEAKERS IN A 
recording studio. One pair is tiny, the other 
is huge. The tiny ones are for the engineer 
and producer so they can hear clearly what 
is going on in the music. The big ones are 
for the musicians. They are tuned to sound 
as if the drum track could crush a city 
block or the singer is the second coming 
of Beyoncé. Audiophiles like headphones 
with sound like that of the tiny speakers— 
accurate. Traditionally, selling expensive 


headphones meant catering to them. 


Then came a chance meeting between 
Dre and Iovine on Malibu’s Carbon Beach 
in 2006. The rap kingpin was unhappy 
with his advisers. “They want me to sell 
sneakers,” he complained to Iovine. 

“F-ck sneakers,” lovine responded. 
“Let’s sell speakers.” The pair ultimately 
partnered with Monster, a manufacturer 
of high-end audio gear, to create a line of 
headphones. 

Dre’s insight was that even though 
finicky music fans want the tiny-speaker 
sound, most people would prefer the swag 
gering bravado of studio playback. Iovine, 
meanwhile, enlisted his network of stars to 
make the headphones cool. A succession of 
special editions—jewel-like Heartbeats by 
Lady Gaga meant to appeal to young girls, 
workout-oriented Powerbeats by LeBron 
James—helped the brand broaden its appeal. 

The company also went to great 
lengths to make its products feel worth 
the price. It hired Robert Brunner, Apple's 
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I Beats Electronics 
president Wood, left, with Beats Music 
execs Reznor, center, and Rogers in 
Reznor’s studio 


industrial-design director for most of the 
19908, to define the look and feel. That’s 
why opening a new pair of Beats involves 
an elaborate ritual of unpacking. “I always 
felt that the buying and unveiling of some 
thing should have some drama about it,” 
says Brunner. “We just want to make sure 
people felt like, Wow, I got something 
really special here.” 

By 2011, sales had surged to more than 
half a billion dollars annually. That year, 
Taiwanese cell-phone maker HTC put up 
$300 million to buy a 51% stake in Beats. 
The partnership, which seemed like an 
ideal way to match the headphones busi 
ness with the fast-growing one for mobile 
devices, allowed Iovine and Dre to break 


away from Monster completely by the end 
of 2012 and set up their own manufactur 
ing. But despite aggressive co-branding, the 
HTC partnership didn’t yield any mega-hits. 
Last year, the duo bought back outstanding 
shares from HTC and raised a $500 mil 
lion investment from the Carlyle Group, 
a private-equity giant. Dre and Iovine still 
own acontrolling stake in the company. 


Music Men 

TODAY, THE BEATS OFFICES IN SANTA MON 
ica are just across Cloverfield Boulevard 
from Universal Music. This makes it easy 
for lovine to commute from his “day job” 
as the chairman of Interscope Geffen 
A&M, a merged label that is now a divi 
sion of Universal. The bright, modern 
offices are run by Luke Wood, a former 
alt-rock guitarist, music-biz PR man and 
Interscope executive who crossed the 
street permanently in 2011 to become 
Beats’ chief operating officer. 

Beats employs dozens of audio and 
electrical engineers, some of whom toil 
in a room filled with speakers and sound 
dampening foam, measuring sound-wave 
curves while quickly switching between 
a Beats prototype and a competitor’s mod 
els. Around the corner, designers think 
up new color schemes and patterns for 
upcoming limited-edition headphones. 
A green-and-yellow pair destined for the 
Brazilian soccer star Neymar has a verse 
from Deuteronomy inscribed above one 
of the earpieces. Deus ndo vos deixard, nem 
vos desamparara, it reads—God will never 
abandon you, nor forsake you. 

Beats customers will soon have one 
more painstakingly crafted product to 
consider, but if the company’s headphones 
are made to be seen, the Beats Music ser 
vice will only be heard. For the past decade, 
Reznor, who once recorded for Interscope, 
has been tinkering with the potential for 
technology and social media to expand his 
audience—new ways to sell music, market 
concert tickets and draw fans deeper into 
his world. Since taking the title of chief 
creative officer of Beats Music in 2013, 
Reznor has been the arbiter of whether the 
UX—user experience—is working, much 
the way Dre initially established the bass 
heavy sound of Beats headphones. 

The app, which will come preloaded on 
some AT&T phones, offers Mad Lib-style 
options for exploring the extensive music 
catalog, which is built on the bones of a 
previous service, MOG, that Beats report 
edly bought for about $14 million in 2or2. 
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THE BEATS EMPIRE 


lovine and Dre have traded on their long careers as producers to make 
their ventures successful. Here's a closer look at their networks 
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A listener can, for example, tell the app 
that he or she is “in the car” with “my boo” 
and looking to “pre-party” to “old skool 
dance.” That particular combination of 
cues results in a playlist that includes Lus- 
cious Jackson’s “Don’t Look Back,” Isaac 
Hayes’ “Never Can Say Goodbye” and 
Prince’s “When You Were Mine.” 

Ideally, Reznor says, users will never 
have to use the search function because 
Beats’ proprietary mix of software and pro- 
grammed playlists will keep suggesting 
the right music for a particular moment. 
“It was a conscious decision really to keep 
[it] simple,” Reznor says. “Making it fun, 
making it joy-filled, taking this concept of 
the miracle of music showing up in your 
pocket.” In other words, Beats wants to be- 
come your music-obsessed friend who is 
always recommending great new albums. 

lovine and Beats Music CEO Ian Rogers, 
a veteran of several online music ventures, 
think people will pay to have a friend like 
that. “This whole thing of curation isn’t 
really tech companies’ game,” Iovine says. 
“All these services are built completely off 
algorithms. The songs they give you one af- 
ter the other really have nothing to do with 
each other in the emotional sense.” 

If Beats Music sticks to its pledge to be 
entirely subscription based, it will need 
roughly 5 million users to pull a profit 
after covering licensing costs, estimates 
Roger Entner, a telecom analyst with Re- 
con Analytics. Industry observers say the 
curated experience of Beats Music could 
be attractive to a national audience that 
still heavily depends on the radio to find 
its music. “It has the potential to be the big- 
gest thing since Spotify,” says Entner. 

One thing is certain: Beats will be 
spending to make sure consumers know 
about the service. AT&T will also provide 
a massive marketing boost, since it will 
be collecting subscription fees directly 
from customers. “We know how to mar- 
ket things you've never heard of before,” 
boasts Iovine. “We know how to break 
Lady Gaga on $400,000 in every country 
in the world.” 

It’s true: Lady Gaga, who signed to In- 
terscope in 2007, has sold about 24 million 
copies of her first two albums worldwide. 
But her most recent release, November’s 
Artpop, has sold fewer than a million. An 
old-school record man like lovine knows 
that even the brightest stars can fizzle. The 
only question is whether Beats Music will 
extend his hot streak or end it. —wiTH 
REPORTING BY NOAH RAYMAN a 
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put a beautiful stamp on your big day 
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An Australian 
national science 
agency publicly 
responded to a 
Tyear-old 
girl who asked 
it to make 
her a dragon: 
“There are no 
dragons ... 
and for this, 
Australia, we 
are sorry.” 


TIME’s Lev 
Grossman calls 
Little Failure, 

a memoir by 
Russian émigré 
novelist Gary 
Shteyngart, “the 
tragic story of 
what makes 

a great comic 


writer. = 


at coo 


Gold medal— 
winning skier 
Lindsey Vonn 
adopted a dog 
with a bum 
knee days 
after she 
withdrew from 
the Sochi 
Olympics for a 
similar injury. 
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INSIDE THE LINES The work of the late British artist Patrick Caulfield— 
like his 1967 Sweet Bowl, below—is easy to identify by its bold use of | 
outline, shape and color. But though his career took offin the 60s and THE DIGITS 
his style was strikingly graphic, Caulfield did not consider himself part 
of the Pop Art movement. He actually identified with older traditions of 
European art, like still life. An exhibition of his work and inspirations opens 


at the Abbot Hall Art Gallery in Kendal, U.K., on Jan. 17. 





a | | a 
Digital copies sold of Adele's 21, 
breaking all previous records. The 
English singer's sophomore smash 
was also Nielsen Soundscan’s best- 


selling album in the U.S. for 2011 
and 2012. 





Imagine if Girls / Had trendy facial hair 
and / much less whining. In! 


—LAURA STAMPLER ON HBO’S LOOKING, PREMIERING JAN, 19 
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Vending 

Machines 

Craving a burrito but 

can't stomach the 

wait at Chipotle? rs) 

You're in luck: an 

L.A. gas station has 

debuted the first 

ever burrito-vending 

machine. Just tap ° 

a meat (chicken, 

chorizo, bacon) 1 2 3 4 5 

and fillings and 

the Burritobox will BURGERS BAGUETTES EGGS MASHED LIVE CRABS 
compile your cus- Moscow Paris Germany POTATOES Hangzhou, China 
tom burrito in about Amachine in Boulangeries have _n lieu of delivery, Singapore Hairy crabs, a 
a minute, for $3. Sheremetyevo fickle hours, but Peter-und-Paul- For 80¢, a ma- sweet fall deli- 
Sound nuts? Check Airport serves ‘em this dispenser Hof Farm set up chine at 7-Eleven cacy, are sold in 
out what's vended up for just $2.80, serves hot bread 13 machines in mixes water with pinch-proof casing 
overseas. including toppings. 24/7, for 1 euro. nearby towns. instant mash. for about $3.20. 
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Artist Carrie 

Mae Weems uses 
photos and videos 

to explore personal 
experience, espec ially 
of those whose 
experiences are not 
always recognized. 
For example, 
Untitled (Colored 
People Grid), 

right, highlights 

the arbitrary 
significance placed 
on skin color by 
interweaving some 
of Weems’ earlier 
portraits with 
monochromatic 
squares. To see more 
work from Weems, 
a 2013 recipient 

of a MacArthur 
Foundation “genius” 
grant, visit the 
Guggenheim 
Museum in New 
York City, starting 
on Jan. 24. 












QUICK TALK 
Patton Oswalt 


It’s an old saw that comedy is tragedy plus 
time, but Oswalt—who will host the Film 
Independent Spirit Awards on March 1— 
is flipping the script. The 44-year-old co 
median’s latest stand-up special is called 
Tragedy Plus Comedy Equals Time and pre- 
mieres on EPIX on Jan. 17.—LILY ROTHMAN 


Games might end up being a documentary. I'll 
leave it at that. You’re a Hunger Games fan? | 
saw the first one. | haven’t had a chance to 
see the second one yet. And the books? 
I've never read them. Are you willing 
to admit that in print? Yeah, | am. 
Look, I have a stack of books that 
I’m meaning to read. The intention 
is what counts. I don’t want people 
being ashamed of ‘I haven't read that 
yet.’ If you haven't read something, 
that’s great—you'll always get to 
have a chance to read it. |hope so! 
Me too! So what’s on top of the stack? 
I've got Privacy by Garret Keizer, which 
I'm trying to get to, but I’m also reading 
Moby-Dick right now. That's a big slog, 
man. I’m learning about all the tools 
and different kinds of [whale] fats and 
rendering and cleansing processes... 
Which may come in handy when The 
Hunger Games comes true. Yes! 


Where did the title for the special come 
from? It hit me that scrambling the equa 
tion still makes it true, which is why the 
original quote is so brilliant. You can flip 
around the factors and it still is completely 
accurate. Has that proved true in your life? 
My instances are more tragic and comic 
at almost the same time. My knee-jerk 
response when anything is going bad is to 
think of a joke. The blurb says you'll be 
talking about the future of our nation. 
That’s a big topic. I think The Hunger 





An Icelandic 
brewery is mar 
keting a new 
low-fat, high- 
protein brew for 
“true Vikings.” 
Its secret 
ingredient: 
whale parts. 


TIME’s James 
Poniewozik 
calls The Follow- 
ing (returning 
Jan. 19 on Fox) 
“a serial-killing 
drama in the 

way: 
every week, 
it murders 
plausibility.” 





Google Maps 
accidentally 
relabeled a 

in 
as Adolf-Hitler- 
Platz. 


A Canadian 
couple is letting 
web users vote 
on names for 
their soon-to- 
be-born daugh- 
ter. Among the 
top contenders: 
Megatron, 
Streetilamp and 
Cthulhu. 
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Product Placement 
A painter finds art 


buyers in the aisles of 


a supermarket 


By Lily Rothman 


A WOOD-BURNING 
stove heats Brendan 
O'Connell's barn. 
Here in picturesque 
western Connecti- 
cut, he grows much 
- of his food and hasa 
near vegan diet. The 
barn, however, is 
full of Oreo cookies, 
Utz chips, Jif peanut butter, Uncle Ben’s 
rice and other household items—or 
rather, paintings of them. 

“These brands represent where we are 
asa culture,” says O'Connell, a 45-year-old 
painter. “I find it visually exciting to go to 
a grocery store.” 

This is not his first trip down those 
aisles. A working artist since the 1990s, 
he gained notice last February when his 
paintings of Walmart stores earned him 
a New Yorker profile. His single-brand 
paintings grew out of that work. On 
Jan. 18, prompted by requests to make his 
art easier to buy, he’ll launch a 24/7 on- 
line gallery mostly to sell his brand paint- 
ings and partly to benefit Everyartist 
Live!, anonprofit he’s involved with. 

It’s been more than 50 years since 
Andy Warhol exhibited his Campbell’s 
Soup Cans, but O’Connell’s shop illus- 
trates a new trend in that department. 
Though he’s friendly with some of his 
subjects (Tyson Foods requested a paint- 
ing of its Any’tizers chicken snacks, 
which O’Connell later saw hanging at 
Tyson’s headquarters next to a piece by 
Wayne Thiebaud), much of his work is 
driven not by postmodern ideas about 
mass consumption or by corporate pride 
but by consumer demand. 





Take Swedish Fish. O’Connell notes 
with bemusement that the large work in 
progress hanging in the barn was com- 
missioned by a man with no professional 
connection to the gummy sweets. Like 
much of O’Connell’s other work with 
brands, it’s a colorful look at the candy’s 
packaging. He often paints a product and 
then purposely makes it more abstract, 


resulting in what Fay Gold, an Atlanta gal- 


lerist who will show his Walmart work 
in April, calls “a series of gestures, which 
makes the viewer complete the picture.” 

He leaves the meaning up to the viewer 
too. Right now, he says, society is “post- 
culture,” and high and low art are “post- 
distinction,” so it’s all the more notable 
that his canvases are, in some ways, post- 
criticism. The people who want his work, 
many of whom he says are first-time art 
buyers, love their pet products, often for 
nostalgic reasons. He strives to respect 
that feeling by presenting them as objects 
of beauty without commentary. 

“I’m very ironic, but I don’t approach 
these in an ironic way,” O'Connell says. 
“You know how Edward Hopper painted 
really cold things in a warm, beautiful 
way? Nostalgia makes memory warm.” 


The way O’Connell 
sees it, to consume is 
human, something to 
which brands are 
incidental 


(“That's actually a significant thought,” 
he adds.) 

Art that appreciates commerce has a 
long history, says Michele Bogart, author 
of Artists, Advertising and the Borders of Art, 
even if art that condemns it can seem 
more common. For example, in the 1920s 
Ford commissioned Charles Sheeler to cele- 
brate its River Rouge plant in photographs. 
“There’s a new legitimacy of commercial- 
culture imagery that was present in the 
work of some artists in the past and was 
delegitimized in the’sos, 60s and’70s,” Bo- 
gart notes. “Now people are shrugging and 
accepting that commercialism is every- 
where and you can’t escape.” 

If O’Connell’s work is any indication, 
one consequence of decades of immer- 
sion in a branded world is that labels are 
inseparable from life. Memories are popu- 
lated by people and places and packaging; 
the buyer of a Crisco piece told O’Connell 
that it represented the fried chicken of 
childhood. So even if the work recalls an 
earlier moment in consumerism, it’s also 
very contemporary. Now the commis- 
sion could come from the driver or the 
car company; now we'll spend $1,000 or 
so—the low end for one of O’Connell’s 
pieces—on a painting of Tabasco bottles 
because we love hot sauce that much. 

To O'Connell, consumerism isn’t a bad 
word. To consume is human, something 
to which brands are incidental. “Buying 
a piece of art is a form of consumption. 
Looking at a piece of art is a form of con- 
sumption. Me walking into a grocery 
store and taking pictures is a form of con- 
sumption,” he says. “There's that aspect 
of the zest of being alive. In order to be 
vibrant, you have totakethingsin.” = 
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Lady’s First. A Downton Abbey dweller 


makes a run for feminist-icon status 
By Lily Rothman 


JILTED BY SUITORS, INSULTED BY HER 
older sibling, pitied by her parents: there’s 
a reason Lady Edith, Downton Abbey's 
middle sister to end all middle sisters, has 
a reputation as asad sack. 

But as the show’s fourth season, set 
in 1922, kicks off for U.S. viewers, things 
have started to change for Edith—and 
not just because one sister is dead and the 
other’s a widow. She’s the latest fictional 
fighter in the history of women’s rights, 
an ur—career woman and the precursor 
to Mad Men's Peggy Olson and Masters of 
Sex’s Virginia Johnson. 

“She would have been the most con 
ventional of the three girls,” says Laura 
Carmichael, the actress who portrays 
Lady Edith, “but those opportunities 
weren't there for her. This has forced her 
to think for herself and make these big 
decisions and get a job, which I love.” 

Lady Edith’s ascension to feminist fan 
favorite began in earnest last season, when 
she decided that if she was going to bea 
spinster, she might as well be a gainfully 
employed spinster who writes about mod 
ern womanhood. The Huffington Post has 
called her the “Liz Lemon of her time,” and 
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in Cosmopolitan she’s a “feminist vixen” — 
an evolution that continues this season. 
One of the primary pleasures of Downton 
is the way the show uses its characters 
to illustrate social history, and from the 
contemporary vantage point, it’s easy to 
muster a “You go, girl” for a woman mak 
ing what looks like obvious progress. 
But—as with most fictional characters 
tasked with standing in for an era—her 
position as a feminist role model is less 
than rock-solid. According to Susan Kent, 
a historian of gender and British history, 
Edith’s story line doesn’t quite do justice to 


the complexities of 1920s British feminism. 


“What we see in the years immediate 
ly following the war is an almost imme- 
diate and quite serious backlash against 


‘What you don’t 
see are the efforts 
to get women back 
into the home.’ 


HISTORIAN SUSAN KENT ON 
DOWNTON ABBEY 


Toast of the '20s Laura Carmichael as 
Edith Crawley, seen here with her suitor 


the gains women had made,” Kent says. 
“You have Edith going to become a jour 
nalist, but what you don’t see are the 
efforts to get women back into the home 
as quickly and as completely as possible.” 
That included, she adds, physical vio 
lence against women who were perceived 
to be stealing jobs. Downton doesn’t treat 
all its female characters gently—as an 
episode involving maid Anna recently 
demonstrated—but Edith’s nascent 
feminism has thus far gotten kid-glove 
treatment. 

That whitewashing is, to an extent, 
historically accurate: Edith’s money and 
class insulate her from the rough edges 
of change. Carmichael says she’s always 
aware that Edith’s high station gives her 
the confidence to expect others to care 
about what she says, a trait that carries her | 
into journalism. And while Edith shocked 
herself in this season’s premiere by din 
ing at a restaurant with a man, well-to-do 
women had been seen in London cafés be 
fore the war. “People like Edith could have 
gotten away with it,” Kent says, “because 
she came from a level of society that was 
regarded as irreproachable.” 

Edith’s victories are not those of 
women everywhere; they’re those of a 
very specific kind of woman. She illus 
trates not only the growth of feminism 
but also the non-period-specific fact that 
money can buy almost anything, includ- 
ing influence. So is fan excitement about 
Edith’s emerging independence a case of 
viewers getting ahead of themselves? 

Not entirely, Kent says. University 
educated, upper-middle-class women 
were beginning to make progress in that 
time, and that’s worth the excitement. It’s 
just important to remember that they did 
it in the face of opposition that was far 
more serious than the harrumphing ofa 
father or the marital woes of a potential 
beau—and that they had a long way to go. | 

At least one of Edith’s boosters keeps 


that in mind. “I was talking about this |’ 


with someone recently—the 1920s—and 
they were saying, ‘Do you hark back to 
that era?’ Goodness no!” Carmichael says. 
“The opportunities that we have as wom- 
en today are so much greater.” i 
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DECIDER: 
SHOULD YOU 
BUY HIGH 
HOPES? 


i like Born to 
Run and Bornin 
the U.S.A. 


I've got five 
Bruce albums, 
and I've seen 
him play a few 
times. 





Bridge to Nowhere. 


ound like the sa nid 

By Douglas Wolk I've seen Bruce 
play 35 times, 
and f own all his 
; albums. 

AS CHRIS CHRISTIE’S GEORGE WASHINGTON BRIDGE SCANDAL t 
spread earlier this month, there was a string of jokes on Twitter PERE OMGRE 
that alluded to the New Jersey governor's adoration for his state’s gh des 
cultural hero: “Tunnel of Love (Gets Shut Down Next),” “work 
ing on the highway, laying down the traffic cones” and so on. 
But the gags using the hashtag #ChristieSpringsteenLyrics were 
virtually all references to songs Bruce Springsteen recorded 
decades ago. You'd never have guessed from looking at them that 
the (original) Boss was about to release a new album. 

There’s a certain kind of record that rock stars make when 
their creative wells run dry. It often involves going back to 
material abandoned earlier or rerecording songs released years 
before; it can be padded out with covers when songwriting 
fails. (Think of Bob Dylan’s Down in the Groove, Prince’s Crystal 
Ballor David Bowie's Tonight.) High Hopes, Springsteen’s 18th 
studio album, is unmistakably this kind of project— 
bombastic, weary and just close enough to the form of his 
great work to mask its hollowness. 

Assembled while Springsteen and the E Street Band were 
in the middle of a world tour, High Hopes is awkwardly pasted 
together from songs and incomplete recordings that have been 


llove Tom 
Morello. 
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rattling around their repertoire for 
years—and maybe even decades. Three 
of its 12 songs are covers, while three are 
new versions of old songs. (The title track, 
written by Tim Scott McConnell, is both.) 
The band’s keyboardist Danny Federici, 
who died in 2008, and saxophonist Clar 
ence Clemons, who died in 2or1, put in ap 
pearances from the archives; they're both 
on “Harry’s Place,” which was rightly cut 
from Springsteen’s 2002 album The Rising. 

The chief distinguishing feature of 
High Hopes is the presence of Rage Against 
the Machine guitarist Tom Morello, who 
filled in on the Australian leg of the tour, 
when many of these tracks were com 
pleted. “Tom and his guitar became my 
muse,” Springsteen burbles in his liner 
notes. But more often than not, Morello’s 
playing is intrusive and weirdly inap 
propriate. The worst offender is Spring 
steen’s umpteenth recorded version of 
“The Ghost of Tom Joad,” culminating 
in ashowboating solo in which Morello 
reprises his Rage-era trick of making his 
guitar sound like a DJ scratching a record. 

Springsteen is an album guy, nota 
singles guy, as his recent chart history 
attests. The premise of High Hopes seems 
to have been to assemble a sort of sequel 
to 1998’s Tracks, a great-songs-that-just 
didn’t-fit on-other-albums collection. In 
the period before 2012's Wrecking Ball, he 
suggested that he'd been trying to put 
together a gospel album, and a few of 
these songs seem like thematic relatives 
of that record's “Rocky Ground.” 

On the evidence of this album, the best 
of his past 15 years of songwriting made 
it onto other records, Even so, there are 
a few splendid tunes scattered among the 
filler: “Hunter of Invisible Game,” a sly 
pastiche of ’70s-era Dylan, would have 
made a first-rate B side, and “This Is Your 
Sword” is a graceful, if slight, gospel tune 
that’s nearly buried beneath corny Irish 
folk instrumentation. 

One of Springsteen’s strengths is his 
deep understanding of the rock canon. 
His early work, though, has become 
such a huge part of that canon that he 
often seems to recapitulate past glories. 
High Hopes may be a necessary piece of 
throat clearing before he can move on. 
Yet it sounds more like he’s stuck in 
Jersey traffic, waiting to crossa bridge. @™ 
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The Man Who Loved Music Too Much. Richard 
Powers’ story of a composer who dabbles in DNA 


By Lev Grossman 


MUSIC IS ONE OF RICHARD POWERS’ ABID- 
ing preoccupations, so it’s not surprising 
that the hero of his new novel Orfeo 

is an avant-garde composer, albeit an 
obscure one. Peter Els has spent his life 

in a mad, stumbling quest for “the tune 
that would raise everyone he ever knew 
from the dead and make them laugh with 
remembering.” (References to the myth 
of Orpheus come early and often, starting 
with the title.) But when we first meet 
Peter, at age 70, he is, oddly, not compos- 
ing music but manipulating the DNA (an- 
other Powers preoccupation) of a mildly 
toxic bacterium in an amateur laboratory 
he has set up in his home. 

I had been taking a break from Powers 
when I picked up Orfeo. The last book of 
his I read—full disclosure—was 
Galatea 2.2 in 1995. I felt vexed by that 
novel, and vexed that I was vexed: Pow- 
ers is and was even then one of the more 
critically celebrated writers of his genera- 
tion, but somehow I couldn't manage to 
be charmed by his work. He seemed 
more interested in ideas than in people. 
So in that selfish way that readers do— 
and I think a certain amount of selfish- 
ness is allowable when one reads for 
pleasure—lI skipped his next five novels, 
one of which, The Echo Maker, won the 
National Book Award. With Orfeo I 
thought it was time to see whether Pow- 
ers or I had changed. 

Orfeo proceeds along two timelines in 
parallel. In one we review Peter’s past, 
from his childhood as a nerdy musical 
prodigy on through decades of strug- 
gling with his romantic fecklessness, 
the vagaries of musical fashion and the 
indifference of an easy-listening world. 
(“That was the kind of music Els wrote: 
more people onstage than in the audi- 
ence.”) Interspersed with this are scenes 
from Peter’s more conventionally thrill- 
erish present, in which a couple of cops 
stumble on his lab and then tip off the 
feds, who decide that Peter is a bioterror- 
ist bent on distributing deadly mutated 
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pathogens. When they raid his house, 
Peter freaks out and runs for it. 

Powers has set himself some challenges 
here. One is that a large fraction of Orfeo 
consists of descriptions of Peter listening 
ecstatically to music, either real (Mahler’s 
Kindertotenlieder, Messiaen’s Quartet for the 
End of Time) or fictional (Peter's settings of 
Borges for soprano, his opera based on the 
Siege of Munster). Powers is a past master 
at this game—in the Mahler, “the lines 
haunt each other in parallel intervals, 
perseverating, like a lone figure rocking 
in the corner, biting his sleeve”—but it’s a 
very large amount of a good thing. As Pe- 
ter ascended to yet another state of musi- 
cal rapture, I couldn’t help wishing I were 
having as good a time as he was. (And an 
unanswered question: If Peter’s own 
work is so brilliant—and he certainly 
seems to enjoy it—how come he’s so ob- 
scure? It’s a disconnect.) 

Powers does wonderment very well, but 
when things settle back to earth, his writ- 
ing becomes uneven. He uses figurative 
language compulsively and sometimes in- 
exactly: “His face was an anagram for con- 
fusion,” for example (ficus noon? of nuncios?), 
or this deeply unsexy metaphor: “the 
drumlins of her breasts.” His plotting is 
clumsy too. Music isn’t about anything, Pe- 
ter tells us. Music just is, But novels, for bet- 
ter or worse, are about people, and Powers 
is careless with them. I grant that it’s not 
impossible for one person to be obsessed 
with both music and genetics—after all, 
Powers is—but it’s asking a lot of the reader 


~ 


Orfeo weaves 
together 
Powers’ interest 
in classical 
music and 
bioengineering 


to believe that an elderly composer would 
suddenly turn his home into a genetic labo- 
ratory. Asa load-bearing plot element, it’s 
dangerously weak. This sort of thing can 
be done well—cf. The Flamethrowers, in 
which Rachel Kushner gives her heroine 
twin obsessions with art and speed—but 
Peter sometimes feels like two characters 
strong-armed into the same body. 

At times Peter does things only charac- 
ters in novels do. Would he really run, 
triggering a national manhunt, rather 
than just explain to the police that he is 
in fact not a terrorist? He won't even ex- 
plain it to his friends, or his ex-wife, or 
his own daughter, who is devastated by 
what’s happening. The reader is left with 
two unappealing options: either Powers 
is holding Peter back deliberately, just to 
jack up the tension, or Peter is indulging 
a deep and not very appealing strain of 
narcissism. He’s certainly willing to leta 
lot of people suffer for the sake of his pri- 
vate bio-techno-aesthetic crusade. 

It feels almost churlish to call petty 
plot fouls when there are more exalted 
games afoot. Powers shows a lot of skill 
and deep knowledge in evoking the 
surges and purges of 20th century musi- 
cal history, and Peter’s efforts to find “a 
middle path between Romantic indul- 
gence and sterile algorithms, between 
the grip of the past and the cult of prog- 
ress.” But this is the fallen stuff of which 
novels are made. There’s a big reveal at 
the end of Orfeo, a single stroke whereby 
Els “could make his great song of the 
Earth at last—music for forever and for 
no one.” But it can’t do what the book 
needs it to do, which is to be so transcen- 
dently meaningful that it fuses the 
book’s two strands into one and redeems 
Peter’s lost promise and his personal fail- 
ings. Orfeo is a strangely self-loathing 
book: it exalts the raging splendors of mu- 
sic, which challenge death itself, but it 
shows only a passing interest in that 
clumsier, more mortal, more human 
medium, the novel. al 
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Paint by Numbers 
| join the fight to end congressional waste by 


nixing oil paintings of federal officials 


PART OF MY DUTY 
as ajournalist 

is to root out 
corruption and 
waste in our gov- 
ernment, but I’m not that into 
rooting. I’m more of a press- 
release reader. So I was thrilled 
to come across a press release 
from Senator Tom Coburn 
unearthing $30 billion wasted 
by the federal government. Co- 
burn, understanding journal- 
ists like me, called his report 
“Wastebook” and designed 

it like a comic book, with a 
cover drawing of Superman 
lifting a garbage truck full of 
dolls, pears and a Christmas 
tree off an astronaut, while a 
blimp labeled army flies over 
a dog holding a paper printed 
with the Obama election logo. 
Journalists like me, he clearly 
realizes, are usually high. 





l read the 175-page report, 
which listed all the opportu- 
nities I was missing out on. I 
could get government money 
to blog about romance nov- 

els on the Popular Romance 
Project, market Bloody Mary 
mix or spend 70 days lying in 
bed for a NASA project. All of 
which you'd have to pay mea 
lot more to do than the govern- 
ment was offering. But when 

I got to Coburn’s 75th most 
wasteful federal expenditure, 
[realized that the government 
offered a perk I was very in- 
terested in: oil portraits. Last 
year, the federal government 
spent about $300,000 painting 
federal officials. Lori Garver, 
the former NASA deputy ad- 
ministrator, got a $23,000 por- 
trait, and Steve Preston, who 
served only seven months as 


HUD Secretary, got one that 
cost $20,000. This is particu- 
larly wasteful, since we could 
easily turn this expenditure 
into a revenue stream by creat- 
ing the Department of Nude 
Modeling. 

lasked Coburn how much 
he thought would be fair for 
an oil painting of him. “I have 
no interest. My iPhone takes 
as good a picture as any paint- 
ing,” he said. “If you're in ser- 
vice to be memorialized, you're 
in it for the wrong reason.” So 
lasked him what his favorite 
part of being a Senator was. 
“Getting to go home on Thurs- 
day night or Friday morning,” 
he said. I predict no one will 
ever make an uplifting Mr. 
Smith Goes to Washington-style 
movie about Tom Coburn. 

Coburn, a Republican, has 
joined Democrat Jeanne Sha- 
heen to author the Responsi- 
ble Use of Taxpayer Dollars for 
Portraits Act of 2013, which 
I read in its entirety, since it 
is about 400 words long and 
six of those are “The term 
‘portrait’ means a painting.” 
The bill would set a $20,000 
cap on portraits and would 
provide them only for people 
in the line of succession to the 
presidency. When! pointed 
out to Shaheen that there are 
18 people in the line of succes- 
sion, including the Secretaries 
of Energy, Transportation 
and Agriculture, she said, “I 
think we're looking at what 
is usually considered the line 
of succession. Perhaps that’s 
something we need to clarify 
in the legislation.” I think 
the writer of that snappy 
“portrait/painting” bit is just 
the person for the job. 


Then Shaheen said this: 
“When I had my portrait tak- 
en as governor, the money was 
raised by a private commit- 
tee.” That’s right: Shaheen has 
sat for an oil painting. Unlike 
Coburn, she’s not antiportrait; 
she just believes they should 
be paid for via capitalism. The 
politics of portrait painting 
can be very hard to follow. 


There’s a similar bill in the 
House—the Eliminating 
Government-Funded Oil- 
Painting (EGO) Act—which 
took seven people to write 
despite having fewer than 150 
words, many of which were 
spent trying to create clever 
acronyms. Neither bill has any 
chance of coming up for a vote. 
To bypass our broken system, 
asked three agency heads if 
they’d have their portrait done 





Joel Stein 





by my college friend Nicholas 
Weber, a brilliant artist who 
agreed to work for just $10,000 
and—l felt the need to disclose 
to them—has been known 

to hit on his subjects. None of 
the agency heads took me up 
on my offer. This is the kind of 
entrenched bureaucracy we're 
up against. 

So instead, I’m going to 
offer to do for outgoing Secre- 
taries what we do for outgoing 
editors: we will mail youa 
very impressive-looking fake 
TIME magazine with you on 
the cover, with funny little 
inside jokes for the cover lines. 
Something like “HUD Secre- 
tary Shaun Donovan: Person 
of the Year” followed by “Tell- 
ing a Cabinet Secretary to 
stay behind as the President's 
‘designated survivor’—just a 
nice way of saying, ‘You've got 
bad breath.’” 

But I doubt they’ll take us 
up on our offer. That’s because 
there’s a constant pull away 
from democracy toward the 
pomp of royalty. Jimmy Cart- 
er actually replaced portraits 
with photographs, but Ronald 
Reagan quickly restored the 
painting tradition. We want 
our country to feel important, 
with each government build- 
ing illogically designed like 
an ancient Roman replica and 
lined with faux-Renaissance- 
era portraits. Or as my friend 
Nicholas said, “Portraits tend 
to send a positive message, 
which is, Celebrate ourselves 
and each other.” Though it’s 
an equally important message 
that Coburn and Shaheen 
send about the fact that there 
might be a little too much cel- 
ebrating going on. Bi 
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Youre 


worthless. 


You don't see 
bullying like 
this every day. 


Your kids do. 


Teach your kids how to 
be more than 
a bystander. 


Learn how at 


StopBullying.gov 
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10 Questions 


Bull-riding champ J.B. Mauney on the 
intelligence of bulls, disregard for 
broken bones, and cowboy tattoos 


Why are those bulls so eager 
to throw you? Are you doing 
something to them? 

Nuh-uh. I don’t mess with 
them. They know their job, 
and they like doing it. I raised 
bulls for a while too, and some 
of them like bucking, and 
some of them could care less 
and run down the pen. 


You won the Professional Bull 
Riders (PBR) championship 
last year, partly by being the 
first in more than 40 riders to 
survive eight seconds on the 
back of Bushwacker. What 
makes him such a difficult 
bull to ride? 

He’s got brains. He’s smart. 
You can watch 20 videos of 
that bull, and he’ll never do 
the same thing twice. He’s big. 


He’s strong. He’s got the power. 


And when the gate opens, you 
can’t really set a game plan for 
him. He'll feel you. Say you’re 
sitting to the left a little bit 
he'll hit and go right. 


Do all the good bull riders 
have some abilities or 
qualities in common? 

In my eyes, it’s more the try 
and the heart than the tal- 
ent. You get on and tie your 
hand in there and don’t quit 
until they stomp you loose. 
When I was younger, I had 
to work at it a little harder 
than some other people did. I 
didn’t ride pretty. I whipped 
around and made moves that 
I really didn’t need to, but the 
one thing I did have was try. 
I never quit until my head hit 
the ground. 
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| Oh, probably right before I 


| How many bones 





getting married. I was having 
a hard time with it, but I kind 
of wised up. My wife, she’s 
given up a lot to help me do 
what I love doing. 







































There are groups of fans with 
names like Mauney’s Loonies 
and Mauney’s Minions. What's 
bull-riding fame like? 
Where! live it’s kind of more 
NASCAR country, which 
doesn’t bother me. It kind 
of lets me off the hook 
when I’m at home. 
But Texas and 
Oklahoma, those 
places you can be 


What was your worst injury? 


started really getting into the 
PBR. I hada bull stomp me 
in the belly and lacerated 
my liver, broke all my 
ribs on my right side 
and put me in the 
hospital for a while. 


have you broken 


since then? walking through 
I have no idea. Walmart and 
That’s a long list, people will 


because half of them 
I've never had cast or 
fixed or anything. If 
they’re small bones, I’ve 
just let them go. I wasn’t 
going to take a month off 
just because my finger 
wasn’t straightening out. 
This hand is not in the 
best of shape. I had a plate 
and screws put in it. 


recognize you. 


So where are the best 
bull-riding crowds? 

In New York. Whether they 
know what’s going on or not, 
they’re still a-hoopin’ and 
a-hollerin’ and cheerin’. Vegas, 
it’s the same way. 


You’re saying New Yorkers will 
clap at any old thing. 


So does that tattoo on Maybe, but I like it. 

your hand say “This fin- 

ger here doesn’t work?” Why don’t you wear a helmet 

No, that’s my wife’s anymore? 

initials. That helmet made me feel 
like I couldn’t control my 

You've been married 18 head as good, and as soon as I 

months. With all the trav- took it off last year, I went to 

el and a daughter from riding good. I felt a lot better. 

a previous relationship, It went in the garbage. It’s not 

how do you manage the the smartest decision I ever 

blended-family stuff? made, but... 


Whew! It was hard at 
first because I was used 
to just being by myself 
all the time. I was pret- 
ty wild. But it changed 
my whole outlook, 
you know, having 
a daughter and 


It did make you at least a 
million dollars richer. 
So it balances out. 
—BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


FOR VIDEO OF MORE QUESTIONS 
GO TO time.com/10questions 
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